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Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 
for December 


i 


Sor 


Contest Rules and Awards 


For the best photograph submitted each 
month, TRAVEL will pay $25. Second prize is 
$15 and the third award is $10. When space 
and pictures warrant, Honorable Mention 
awards of $5.00 each will be made. 

Contestants may use any type camera and 
film they prefer but should send in only black 
and white prints. Althougit-any size will be 
acceptable, prints 4x 5 or larger are greatly 
preferred. Do not send negatives. 

When submitting photos, your name, ad- 
dress and scene of picture, plus pertinent in- 
formation regarding camera and film used, 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
must be on the back of the photograph. 

Although Trave. will exercise all possible 
care in the handling of your photographs, 
we cannot be responsible for their return or 
condition. The right to future publication of 
prize-winning photos without additional pay- 
ment is retained by Travev. No picture will 
be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope of a size sufficient to accommodate 
the entry is enclosed. Entries reaching this 
office after the judging of the current contest 
will be held for the following month. 


FIRST PRIZE is awarded Helen Owens, Texarkana, Ark., 

for Cemetery Gateway at Guanajuato, Mex. She used a 
ee F2 Summar, 1/100 at f.12/5, with Kodak super 
xx film. 


\ 


THIRD PRIZE is won by Dorothy Dodge, San Diego, Calif., 
for her Passing Natives taken at Ruanda-Urundi, Africa. She 
used a Kodak Vigilante at f.11, 1/50, and Kodak verichrome 
film. 


SECOND PRIZE goes to Dorothy V. Smith, Rahway, N. J. 
for Tower and Bridge at Lucerne, Switz., taken with a JANUARY 15-31 
Ciroflex at f.8, 1/50 with a K-2 filter, Kodak plus x film. 
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At Chalet Cochand, St. Marguerite Station, 
in the Canadian Laurentians, a youthful - 
coup!e puts their winter holiday on film. 


IF you happen to be one of 


those who believe that Hawaii 

is Honolulu bounded by Dia- 

mond Head and Pearl Harbor 
then don’t. miss 

HAWAII'S OTHER ISLANDS 
coming in the 


FEBRUARY ISSUE 


PICTURE CREDITS 


COVER: Roy Pinney from Monkmeyer Press. 
5: National Film Board; Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Malak, Ottawa (third from _ left, 
bottom) ; Nat’l Film Board. 6: Canadian Paci- 
fic, Nat'l Film Board (bottom). 7: Canadian 
Pacific, Nat’1 Film Board (bottom left). 8: 
Canadian Pacific, Nat'l Film Board (bottom 
left), Colonial Airlines. 9, 10: Author. 11: 
Greyhound Lines. 12: Philip Gendreau, N. Y. 
14: Pix, Inc. 15-17: Author. 18, 19: Philip 
Gendreau, N. Y.; Frances Stewart (bottom 
center, 19). 20, 21 Philip Gendreau, N. Y.; 
Indian Nat’l Railways (center, 21). 22-23: 
Center spread: Europeon Picture Service; 
left column: G. Detaille, Monte Carlo; Three 
Lions; French Nat’l Tourist Off.; right col.: 
French -Nat’l Railroads, French Nat’l Tourist 
Off.; Three Lions. 24: Port of N. Y. Authority. 
25: Danford Barney, Jr. 26: Union Pacific RR. 
27: Cunard Steamship Co. 28-30: Maynard 
M. Miller. 31: Pan American World Air- 
ways. 32: Bill and Jean Newton. 33: Yvon, 
Paris. 34: Elizabeth Hibbs, Jamaica Tourist 
Dev. Board (right center). 35: A. Aubrey 
Bodine. 36: Author. 38: Muriel Francis 
Agency, David Pasval. 40: Pix. Inc. 41: 
-Art Steckler from Castle Harbour. 
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HERE’S A BUS YOU SHOULDN'T MISS! 


Here are European Land Cruises by luxury 
Pullman Motor Coach at substantially re- 
duced rates for all members of the National 
Travel Club. 


These Tours start April 17, 1951, and their 
greatly reduced cost includes Kast and West 
bound Atlantic passage; entire European 
Tour by comfortably new Pullman Motor 
Coach. Hotel accommodations and meals, 
tips, entrance fees and guide services are 
all included in the low rates. You can choose 
the length of time and date of departure 


from the U. 8. All Tours connect with fre- 
quent transatlantic crossing from April 17th 
onward. Each Tour is absolutely limited in 
number, so you'll be wise to make your 
reservations now. 


For a complete description of these NTC 


Tours send for your Manger Travel 
Cruise Book. Just fill out the coupon 
and mail to National Travel Club, 115 West 
45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Here are 
just a few of the many low cost and exciting 
Tours you'll find in the Tour Book. 


NTC. Tour +4 —36 days. All expense cost $775 — London - Brussels - Luxemburg - Strasbourg - 
Lucerne - Interlaken - Montreux - Geneva - Dijon - Paris. 


NTC. Tour +3 — 42 days. All expense cost $829 — London - Brussels - Chartres - Angouleme - 
Biarritz - Burgos - Madrid - Cordoba - Seville - Granada - Murcia - Valencia - Barcelona - Carcas- 


sonne - Paris. 


NTC. Tour +6 — 42 days. All expense cost $829 — London - Brussels - Cologne - The Rhine - 
Heidelberg - Nuremburg - Strasbourg - Lucerne - Como and Italian Lakes - Milan - Rapallo - Nice - 


Avignon - Geneva - Paris. 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
115 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Don’t miss the bus... fill out the coupon now! 


axa Ete 
Aaywhore On Lartl 


Bes ALE, HOCKEY PLAYERS and Scottish 
® woolens, one of Canada’s finest features is 
the magnificent, vast skiing playground where 
you may actually ski on the buried roof of 
some forest cabin, dodge mountain goats 
among Banff’s crags, sunbathe behind spe- 
cially constructed ice walls or re-dedicate your 
soul in the awesome, ethereal splendor of the 
Laurentians. 

| The Laurentians, north of Montreal, are a 
winter prize. Here in the heart of French 
Canada, a pattern of rolling hills, colorful set- 
tlements and luxurious resorts form the most 
highly concentrated skiing development in the 
New World. Two thousand square miles in all, 
the ski zone is bounded on the south by Shaw- 
bridge, 40 miles north of Montreal; north by 
St. Jovite and Mont Tremblant, 50 miles from 
Shawbridge; Huberdeau on the west and 
Rawdon on the east. 

More than 1,000 miles of maintained ski 
trails run through the Scandinavian-type hills 
that rise from 700 feet to Mont Tremblant’s 
shining peak at 3,150 feet. The network of 
trails connects all ski centers to the 100-mile 
Maple Leaf Trail, extending from Shawbridge 
to beyond Mont Tremblant. 

You can choose your terrain according to 
your ability. For downhill racing, Mont 
‘Tremblant’s swift Khandahar and Taschereau 
trails are unmatched, while Mount Baldy at 
Ste. Marguerite is called the toughest racing 
trail in Canada. The 35-meter hill at Ste. 
Marguerite and the 60-meter leap at Christie- 
ville are a challenge to visiting jumpers. 

_ Cross-country touring, tow-hill skiing, prac- 


CANADIAN SKI RESORTS 


by Raymond Schuessler 


_ Your Guide to the Best Snow Spots 
From Laurentians to Mt. Assiniboine 


tice hills and easy, open slope running can be 
found at all ski centers. Shawbridge, St. 
Shauveur, Piedmont, Morin Heights, Ste. 
Adele and Mont Rolland are well known for 
their variety of landscape and stable snow con- 
ditions. One of the area’s best systems of 
cross-country trails is at Ste. Marguerite, while 
the St. Jovite district is noted for its open 
slopes and trail skiing. 

Further east and north lie three more major 
ski centers, practically at the doorstep of 
Quebec City. Lac Beauport, Valcartier and 
Mont Ste. Anne, though newer, have developed 
fast. Comfortable accommodations, latest ski 
tows, new trails and improved downhill and 
slalom courses are found at all three. Mont 
Ste. Anne has the zone’s ‘best downhill run, 
dropping 2,100 feet in one and one-half miles 
including a screaming hairpin turn usually 
essayed only by experts. Lac Beauport com- 
pares its three downhill runs of 1,700, 1,800 
and 2,600 feet with the country’s best. A net- 
work of fast trails radiates in all directions 
through the area, varying in length from one- 
half mile to 30 miles. 

Some of Quebec’s best cross-country tour- 
ing can be had in the St. Maurice Valley 
where large scale commercial development of 


skiing facilities has yet to come. Three Rivers, - 


midway between Montreal and Quebec City, 
is the gateway to the ski zone, which lies be- 
tween Shawinigan Falls, twenty miles north 
and Grand Piles, ten miles away. For the most 
part the zone is virgin timberlands and gentle 
slopes, ideal for cross-country trail running. 
Shawinigan Falls has speedy downhill runs 


while the nearby Grand Mere region affords 
the best cross-country touring. 

A few miles northeast of Hull and within 
sighting distance of Ottawa on the Ontario 
side of the Ottawa River, the Gatineau Hills 
embrace some of Quebec’s oldest ski districts. 
Smaller than the Laurentians, the medium-size 
hills of the Gatineau are well suited for the 
average skier. 

Superb terrain with broad valleys, narrow 
trails and tree-clustered slopes, extend through 
the whole territory. Best ski centers are lo- 
cated at Chelsea, Kingsmere, Wakefield, Low 
and Camp Fortune; the latter being the most 
developed with some 50 miles of trails nearby. 

Accommodations through the province 
range from modest pensions to smart resort 
hotels. Those who come for skiing find good 
food and lodging at the farmhouses of the 
friendly French habitants. 

Approximately $5.00 a day per person at 
smaller resorts or pensions up to about $9.00 
a day at swank Laurentian hotels are the usual 
tariffs, meals included. Weekly rates run from 
$25 to $50 a person. The cuisine is mostly 
French. 

The larger resorts employ top-flight pro- 
fessional instructors to teach newcomers and 
the majority of Laurentian resorts have ‘elec- 
trically-operated ski tows or popular T-bar 
lifts which can transport between 200 and 400 
persons an hour. Most resorts have a skier’s 
counterpart of the golf course pro shop, where 
skis can be repaired, waxed, and stored over- 
night. Some Laurentian resorts even provide 
sunbathing facilities behind especially con- 


structed ice walls. 

Transportation to Quebec’s ski centers is no 
problem. Besides daily train runs to major 
centers there are week-end rail excursions. 
Montreal and Quebec City are jumping off 
points for the Laurentians and the St. Maurice 
Valley districts, while Hull serves as the 
bus and rail link to the Gatineau region. 
Skiers coming by automobile can travel good 
highways used by bus companies serving 
these regions. Air hops are also gaining in 
popularity. 

In the western regions, Banff is the gateway 
to Alberta’s great ski playground that ranges 
for hundreds of square miles north beyond 
Jasper, on the Athabaska River. Five miles 
from the town the steep slopes of 8,725-foot 
Mount Norquay offer some of the Rockies’ 
most exciting skiing. Scene of many Canadian 
championships, Norquay has a daring two- 
mile downhill course with a stiff drop of near- 
ly 3,000 feet—recommended for experts only, 
of course. A $100,000 chair lift carries skiers 


to the top of the run. For beginners, a. ski 
school holds classes at the 6,000-foot level 
where there are plenty of practice slopes and 
the cream of Canada’s instructors. 

Atop the mountain there’s a comfortable 
lodge for dining and relaxation. Hotel accom- 
modation can be had in the town for $3.00 per 
person up to about $6.00, while tourist home 
lodging runs as low as $1.50 a day. 

Fourteen miles southwest of Banff at Sun- 
shine Valley skiers go above the 7,000-foot 
mark on Mount Brewster to start downhill 
runs. A 2,000-foot tow rope is in service here. 
The tricky slope running at Twin Cairns, Car- 
lyle Ride and Standish Hump is classed as 
“strictly pro.” 

A fifteen-mile cross-country tour to Quartz 
Ride takes in about everything in the skier’s 
handbook. Accommodation at the lodge in the 
valley averages about $6.00 a day per person, 
meals included. Transportation to the valley is 
by bus from Banff. If the highway is tem- 
porarily blocked, a powerful snowmobile goes 


‘into action. { 


Lake, Louise, a few miles north of Banff, | 
showplace of Banff National Park, has some 
of the best downhill running in the Rockies’ 
along both sides of the Bow Valley. Eight 
miles up the Ptarmigan Valley the Mount 
Temple Ski Lodge at 6,000 feet is the starting 
point for more ski adventures including down- 
hill runs: in the Richardson Bowl and Larch 
Hill. 

Seven m'les northeast of Temple, skiing on 
Drummond and Douglas Glaciers is the attrac- 
tion in the Mount Skoki region. Lodge accom- 
modation up to 7,000 feet on Skoki costs” 
about $7.00 per person per day. | 

At Jasper, skiers have more than 4,000 
square miles of Jasper National Park to roam, 
and the famous resort town serves as a spring- 
board for the area. Just a mile from the town 
the slopes of Whistler’s Mountain provide 
plenty of downhill runs. One course borders 
the sensational, dropping 4,600 feet in three 
miles. In the park, skiers can tour LOU miles otf 


iS 


ils through wooded valleys and over sharp- 
-opping slopes. 
‘On the British Columbia side of the Rockies 
1 miles from Banff, Mount Assiniboine is 
oted for its excellent spring skiing. But only 
al enthusiasts get to test Assiniboine’s fast 
ownhill courses, as the trip from Banff must 
2 made on skis. An overnight camp is located 
ulfway and the trip usually takes two days. 
comfortable lodge at the end of the trip is 
ell worth the trek. 

There are first class downhill and slalom 
yurses on Mount Revelstoke within a mile of 
e town and a jump with a potential of 350 
et. At Kelowna, the ski bowl on Black Night 
lountain just twenty minutes from the city, 
as a downhill run considered one of the most 
ficult in British Columbia, as well as a 
alom course and two ski jumps. 

Lying twenty miles northeast of Vancouver, 
vacious Garibaldi Park is Western Canada’s 
west and most diversified ski zone. Snow 
ten lies thirty feet deep here and the séason 


has been known to last from November until 
June. Diamond Head Chalet, 5,000 feet up on 
a plateau is the focal point for park skiing. 
Short, steep downhill runs are prominent. 
Alpine ski touring through the region includes 
miles of scenic trails over meadow and frozen 
lakes. Well-equipped cabins are scattered 
through the park for use on all-day ski jaunts 
from Diamond Head. 

At Grouse Mountain, just an hour from 
Vancouver, a new mile-long lift with 23 tows 
and 88 double chairs takes skiers to the 3,800- 
foot level and terminus of lightning-fast down- 
hill runs. The slopes are in good condition 
until late spring and reasonably priced accom- 
modation is available at the 4,000-foot level. 

Canada’s western ski outpost, the Forbidden 
Plateau, a forboding place, like a Bach choral 
in white and crag, is on Vancouver Island, 
fourteen miles west of Courtenay and extends 
right to the Pacific Ocean. Four thousand feet 
high, the plateau boasts some fine downhill 
runs as well as ten miles of varied cross- 


country trails. 

Ontario’s best ski locales range through the 
center and northern sections, from Ottawa in 
the east to Port Arthur and Fort Williams in 
the west. Mounting ski enthusiasm in the prov- 
ince the last few years has led to more and 
better facilities and a marked increase in the 
number of ski tourists. Ski clubs now function 
in most large cities and towns. At more than 
75 per cent of Ontario’s ski centers, ski schools 
operate the full season. 

Snow conditions are consistently good dur- 
ing most of the season, thanks to a winter 
climate with temperatures that rarely drop be- 
low zero and usually settle between ten and 
twenty degrees above. 

Toronto is the gateway for most ski areas 
fanning out to the north. Just twelve miles 
from the city at Summit is the Toronto Ski 
Club, with a 7,000 membership which is rated 
the world’s largest. Open slope running and 
cross-country trail skiing are done mostly over 
the club’s 1,000 acres with eleven ski tows and 


seven lodges divided over three properties. 


The club operates floodlights for night skiing. 


and has instructors from the Canadian Ski 
School. a 

Seventy miles northeast of Toronto at Beth- 
any there are picturesque cross-country runs 
up to fifteen miles, open slope skiing and an 
exciting jump, while downhill courses and 
cross-country trails have been developed in 
Hockley Valley, seven miles from Orange- 
ville. 

At nearby Forks of the Credit, rocky preci- 
pices have been blasted into high-speed down- 
hill courses with vertical drops up to 450 
feet. 

Ontario’s most highly developed ski area is 
through the Blue Mountains near Colling- 
wood, some ninety miles north of Toronto. 
There are downhill racing trails with plunges 
of 600 feet, practice slopes and several cross- 
country courses through bush and open coun- 
try. Seven tows are in operation. A few miles 


south of Collingwood excellent downhill and, 


cross-country touring is found at Flesherton, 
Hanover, and Walkerton. 

The destination of thousands of summer 
vacationists, the Muskoka Lakes district is also 
Ontario’s most scenic ski terrain. Some 150 
miles north of Toronto, covering hundreds of 
square miles of hilly lake country, the area is 
replete with ski centers. At Huntsville, the first 
skiing area to be developed in Ontario, you 
can ski over good slopes right in town. Three 
miles out at Stevens Hill there are sporty 
downhill runs with drops up to 500 feet. The 
Huntsville Ski Club has developed several fast 
open slopes on surrounding hills and_pic- 
turesque trails through the woodlands. 

A jump at nearby Mica Mine Hill is con- 
sidered the best in the province. Leading re- 
sorts are within a fifteen-mile radius and all 
connect with the district’s famous 100-mile 
cross-country trail. Three Canadian ski 


schools operate in the region, with more good 
skiing at Bala, Fort Carling, Bracebridge and 
Gravenhurst. 

For something unique in cross-country ski- 
ing try a jaunt over the old timber roads that 
wind through the Ontario government’s spa- 


cious Algonquin Park. The park is forty mi 
northeast of Huntsville. Here you can ple 
touch and go with the brawny trees. One yee 
I tried to climb these vacillating vegetabl 
and made the rest of the journey on a ski an 


a half. 


Further north, 220 miles from Toronto, © 
North Bay where many of Ontario’s top tou 
naments are held. Good downhill cros 
country arid jumping facilities are the attra 
tion. 


At Haileybury, local enthusiasts have bui 
a good set of trails and downhill runs 
dynamiting sections of rocky hills nearb: 
Open slope running and bush trail skiing a1 
in vogue at Kirkland Lake, which has one « 
the province’s newest ski developments ju 
outside the town. 


In Western Ontario, Ottawa is the princip; 
ski center with a variety of good slopes su 
rounding the city. Noted for its heavy snoy 
fall, the Ottawa Valley has several cros 
country trails extending as far as Renfre\ 
sixty miles northwest of the Canadian capita 

At the head of the Great Lakes in the we 
is Ontario’s most diversified region surroun 
ing the twin cities of Fort Williams and Po. 
Arthur. A longtime favorite of Minnesot 
skiers, the district possesses many downhi 
runs up to 800 feet, slalom courses and scen’ 
trails through open country and timberland 
Best downhill running is found on Mow 
McKay and Mount Baldy while a jump clo: 
by is good for more than 180 feet. 


There’s plenty of snug accommodatior 
through these regions that are quite easy o 
winter vacation budgets. Hotels in cities an 
towns are available at rates starting at le: 
than $3.00 a day up to $7.00 a day. Reso 
hotels are scattered through ski districts nort 
of Toronto. The Huntsville area alone hi 
more than thirty hotels open during the se: 
son. Prices there range from as low as $2.50 
day for one person up to $7.00. Weekly rate 


reach their peak at about $35 per person wit 


a low of $15. Farmhouse accommodations ca 
be had in practically every ski zone at abou 
$2.00 per person per day.# 


Trave 


Informality Keynotes Wedding Trip For Only $150.06 


RAM ERE NOT SURE JUST HOW we arrived at 
2 the decision. Several factors contributed 
‘to it, and we think it was more of an indeci- 
‘sion on our part, rather than a decision, that 
prompted us in the long run. 

_ Time was an important factor, to be sure. 
om is a model, and October is no month, 
rom a business point of view, for a wedding 
and a honeymoon. New York advertising 
agencies are busily engaged in winding up a 
year’s schedule and getting a new year 
aunched. Calls for a model are frequent, and 
ach hour booked means that much more 
oney in the family till. As for Elizabeth, she 
1ad given up her job, so it wasn’t important 
i) her. Besides, she was ‘head over heels in no 
end of preparations for the wedding, the re- 
ception, and all the other thousand and one 
things a bride-to-be wants to do. 

_ Anyway, it resolved itself down to this. We 
were going to take our honeymoon on a Grey- 
hound bus. But to where? We had only a 
week (Tom.had bookings in New York we had 


* 


to get back to fill.) The wedding took place 


by Elizabeth and Tom Walker 


in Waldorf, Maryland, so Washington, D. C., 
was to be the beginning and the end of that 
week. The Virginia and North Carolina shore 
was out—that was old hat to Elizabeth. And 
Tom, during his studies at Yale, had sufk- 
ciently explored New England. So we turned 
Westward, and decided on rambling through 
the Blue Ridge and Cumberland mountains. 

“We'll travel light—no fussy clothes. Dun- 
garees for hiking, and a suit and blouse for 
evening.” That was Elizabeth. It later devel- 
oped that she didn’t even carry a hat—but 
packed a beret to wear to church. And it re- 
quired no space at all in her one bag, once 
it was rolled up and stuffed in between the 
extra pair of dress shoes to which she made a 
concession and carried along. 

So to the West we turned for a destination. 
There was a toss up between Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and Cincinnati, Ohio, and Louisville 
won. Some of our friends expressed unmiti- 
gated disdain when we announced our honey- 
moon destination, along with the inevitable 
question, “Whatever on earth will vou do 


there?” But it was our honeymoon. We would 
travel where we pleased—and how we pleased. 
And now that we look back on it, we wouldn’t 
do it any other way. 

Perhaps we should explain that both of us 
are rather keen on simple things. We like to 
get out in the country and amble around. 

Furthermore, we decided that a honeymoon 
on a bus would be less private. Not that we 
didn’t want some privacy, but we believed that 
this first week together, if left strictly alone, 
we might get to see too many of those little 
differences that are bound to crop up between 
two married people. And we’d much rather 
take them in ‘small doses, separated by long 
intervals, and let each instance of adjustment 
and compromise be taken care of gradually 
and soundly. 

Saturday, October 14, was wet. It rained 
constantly throughout the morning, and dur- 
ing the wedding ceremony. That afternoon, 
the skies began to clear and to give us a token 
of fair weather. And then the weather spun 
out a perfect honeymoon. It was autumn, crisp 
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and bright, and throughout “our week” the 
skies overhead remained clear and blue. Days 
were warm and evenings were cool. Always the 
haze of autumn shrouded thinly the horizon. 
And always we will have the memory of clean 
wood smoke on the bright air, with the pale 
plumes rising gently. and directly upward from 
the tops of chimneys across Virginia, West 
Virginia, Ohio and Kentucky. 

Elizabeth’s father drove us to the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington, where we had a reser- 
vation. The honeymoon had begun. But 
neither of us thought much of it—this wasn’t 
what we had always looked forward to. Thou- 
sands of people are always checking in and 
out of the Mayflower in Washington. Honey- 
moons are supposed to be something quite 
special and different. It was not until we 
clambered aboard a Greyhound bus, and cop- 
ped the first two seats (the better to see the 
countryside), that our honeymoon really 
started. 

We had one objective on our trip: a honey- 
moon. We had one terminus: Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. But we were to get on and off that 
Greyhound bus when we felt like it. We re- 
fused to be regulated by a timetable. 

First Day’s Destination 

Our first day’s destination was White Sul- 
phur Springs, West Virginia. It was a wonder- 
ful drive. About 30 miles from the capital we 
began climbing the foothills of the Alle- 
ghenies. The bus was comfortable, the driver 
more than courteous, and the scenery was 
wonderful. We made leisurely progress (ours 
was a “local” ‘bus, serving the countryside; 
not one of those rapid express jobs that eat 
up the miles like it was going to run out of 
roads to cover). We enjoyed passing through 
Winchester, Virginia, a sleeply little town in 
the Shenandoah Valley where each year tour- 
ists come for the Apple Blossom Festival. We 
had lunch there, and after we scanned the 
menu we found the prices were unbelievable. 
Roast beef, 90c. Beef stew, 85c. And those 
were table d’hote prices. 

We were traveling through the famous 
“hunt country” of Virginia. Large plantations 
and estates bordered the road, mile after mile. 
Neither of us should have been at all sur- 
prised, that sunny October day, to hear a 
hunter’s horn and to see red-coated riders 
break out of a wood. 

Both of us were on the lookout for the two 
famous girls’ schools in Staunton, Mary Bald- 
win and Stuart Hall—having completely for- 
gotten that the young men of Virginia go 
there, too, but to the Military Academy. Staun- 
ton was larger than either of us expected, but 
had a definite Virginia feel to it. 

It was at Staunton that a former classmate 
of Elizabeth’s at George Washington Univer- 
sity came aboard the bus. She accompanied us 
as far as Lexington, and pointed out the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute and Washington and 
Lee University as we rolled by. We noted the 
similarity in the architecture of the buildings 
to that of the University of Virginia at Char- 
lottesville. We’re sure the influence of Thomas 
Jefferson on Virginia architecture is greater 
than he ever realized it would be. 
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It was after Lexington that we began ow 
first hair-pin turns along mountain roads, an 
in the gathering dusk there was a bit of pre 
carious thrill mixed in with a bus ride. Thos: 
who live in this country probably take it all i 
their stride without a second glance shied 
the window out into dusk-laden valleys lyin, 
below. Then, we’re accustomed to looking ou 
of New York City windows without a secon 
thought. : 

The Hart Hotel in White Sulphur Sprin; 
lies directly across from the bus station, at th 
end of a long walk leading back from th 
street. The Hart is a two-and-a-half storie 
building—we think it must have been a pri 
vate residence at one time. And we were mé 
half way up the walk by the hotel porter. H 
was expecting us since Tom had wired tha 
morning from Washington for a reservation. 

No one could want a better room than w 
where shown to. It was on the main floo1 
facing the garden. Out over the trees, we coul 
see the green mountains like a backdrop. Am 
it was an inviting room—maple furnitur 
against bright green, white trimmed walls 
White curtains draped the windows, and. th 
bed was spread in the same fluffy white. / 
white shaggy-dog rug lay underfoot. 

Trail to Hills 

After breakfast the next morning we fol 
lowed an old trail out of town and up into th 
mountains. The air was crisp and cool an 
clean, and it was exhilarating to climb. Th 
leaves that had fallen were dry and brittle, an 
crackled as we walked on them. We crosse 
a small mountain stream, its waters tumblin, 
over rocks down the mountain side, on a sus 
pension bridge, and stayed there a long time 
swinging gently over the rushing water. Fron 
our height, we could look out over the valle 
below and to the Greenbriar Hotel, on it 
knoll, in the distance. | 

Later we visited the Greenbriar, dungaree 


clad and rubbing elbows with the elite as the 


went about pitching horseshoes, playin; 
shuffle board, tennis or golf. We found th 
stone marker standing at the spot where th 
old Indian trail began that the Lewis am 
Clarke Expedition followed up through th 
mountains on their trek to the west. 

The Greenbriar Hotel attracted us ver 
much, and had we been on a holiday and no 
on a honeymoon, we think we would hav 
liked to-stay there. The hotel is luxurious ii 
its appointments, and its shops are attractive 

We recommend the White Sulphur Restau 
rant in the town itself. There we had a tabl 


‘d’hote dinner, with excellent Virginia bake: 


ham as the entree, for $1.25 each. 

We left White Sulphur Springs about noo; 
the next day, arriving at Charleston late i 
the afternoon. This portion of the trip was th 
most scenic of all, especially the approach t 
the city when, looking out over the rising an 
falling mountain tops, we caught fleetin 
glimpses of the Kanawha River, lying wid 
and silver in its valley. 

We stopped in Charleston at the Ruffne 
Hotel, which stands at the very side of th 
Kanawha. The quarters, while not luxuriou: 
were most comfortable, and the staff was cou1 
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estaurant, also overlooking the river, called 
‘he Terrace, where, for $2.75, we had a steak 
inner. Afterwards we strolled through the 
ity to the capitol, standing on a bluff looking 
it over the river. 

It was almost a full day’s run the next day 
In to Louisville, passing through Huntington 
ind Ashland. We were impressed by the huge 
iorse farms, enclosed with white fences, that 
nake the Bine Grass Country one of the most 
harming areas in the country. The country- 
fide was restful and leisurely in its appear- 
ince. We were visiting there too late in the 
ear to see much of the fabled grass, but we 
lid see a few horses. And neither of us ex- 
bected to find reptile and bird farms in Ken- 
lucky, but the road down which we passed 
eemed to be lined with them. 

We stayed at the Brown Hotel in Louisville 
ind were afforded excellent accommodations. 


hing the elevator service was so speedy be- 
ause it seemed we used it every two. minutes 
0 go back and get whatever it was Elizabeth 
yas always leaving behind her. 
- Excellent Food 
' Food in Louisville is excellent, and most 
-easonable. At Stebbins Grill we had a dinner 
‘hat began with blue points (why is it blue 
doints are better the farther inland you go?), 
assed through choice veal cutlets and ended 
sit delicious desserts. Two dollars each. 
Nearby, and similar in appearance, was the 
Swizzle, where we had planked steaks for two 
for $5. Elizabeth was fascinated by the dark 
cotch tartans which covered the tables. 
One day for lunch we ‘stopped in at the 
Blue Boar, a cafeteria. (There are two in 
Louisville of the same name and under the 
ame management.) We were astounded first 
t the prices and then at the excellent quality 
f the food and service. Here are a few 
amples: Chicken Pan Pie, 27c; Beef Stew and 
Vegetables, 35c; Fried Filet of Haddock, tar- 
a sauce, 25c; pobed Beef, Steak, 38c; Mince 
leat Pie, 12c; Cherry Pie, 12c. We might 
i too, that Louisville has a string of fruit 


juice places, called California Orange Bars, 
at served honest-to-goodness orange juice— 
something neither of us evér got at similar 
places in either California or Florida. 
The first morning there, we decided it 
might be wise to plan our visit a bit, and 
looked about for someone to give us some 
sight-seeing tips. We had already left the 
hotel, so we decided to stop in at the: police 
station. Surely they would: know Louisville. 
Perhaps we were the first people ever to make 
such an inquiry of the desk sergeant. Perhaps 
he had never considered Loyisville being a 
tourist center. Anyway, we confounded him 
with our request, apparently, because he was 
stumped for sight-seeing suggestions. 
It was the week before the fall racing sea- 
son, but we had to visit Churchill Downs. 
e gardens, both in front of the club house 
and in the center oval of the track, were in 
bloom, and the caretakers had already got 
the place in readiness. The grounds and 
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stands were spotless, and we liked rambling 
around the huge place. We confess we were 
surprised to find Churchill Downs virtually in 
the middle of Louisville—somehow we ex- 
pected it to be outside the city proper—and 
to learn that we could reach it by city bus. 

At the fountain, countless pennies and 
nickels have been thrown into it by racing 
fans for good luck. 


Later we visited the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, where a student election 
was going on. Being taken for students, we 
were laden with handbills and political propa- 
ganda. Only our consciences kept us from 
registering and voting, too. An inter-sorority 
hockey game kept us amused for a while, and 
then we wandered out to the football stadium 
and listened to the band rehearsing for a 
game the next day. In .our ramblings, we 
discovered that under a tablet in the floor 
of the portico to the School of Law rest the 
ashes of former U. S. Supreme Court Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis, a native of Louisville. 


That evening we had our only mechanical 
diversion. We went to a movie. A Double Fea- 
ture. Being accustomed to Times Square 
prices, the admission of 25c each put us a 
little on the apprehensive side—we were 
afraid we might see only scenes of forthcom- 
ing attractions. 

We had been moving, and living, leisurely. 
Saturday descended on us quickly. So we 


decided to return to Washington without a 
stopover—24 hours away. But we would 
make it diverting by returning via Cincinnati, 
where we had a three-hour layover for dinner 
and a walk about the town. 


The long return trip was not tiring. Each 
of us had a pillow, and we slept very well. 


We are quite aware of the fact that the suc- 
cess of any marriage depends a lot on its 
economics. Therefore, we're living on a bud- 
get. And we decided that there’s no better 
time than a honeymoon to get it started. Fur- 
thermore, we’ve discovered it blends in quite 
well with stars in the eyes. So we kept a record 
of our expenditures. It totalled far less than 
we had anticipated which naturally pleases us. 

Here’s the tally: 

2 round-trip bus fares, 


Washington to Louisville $50.90 
Hotels) cece chan care 45.26 
HO OUs ore rete ee 42.00 
Tips—restaurants ....... 53.00 

hotel Svsnmcrttase 4.00 
Trolley, fares ic..j-/07tle2 ie = 80 
MOVIES le ara eat aera .00 
Tasciste eterna che ae cranes 1.10 
Pillowrservices.a.).2c1 20 50 

Ota nate mos an ame meres $150.06 


With ‘such a saving on our honeymoon, 
weve declared a travel dividend for next 
summer’s vacation. @ 


Honeymoon on a Greyhound bus sweeps happy couple across smooth roads, past scenic views. 
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WERE NERS 


THE PARTHENON 


Withstanding Wars, Looting and Chaos, It Was 


Brought to Ruins by a Nameless Lieutenant 


HE PARTHENON, CROWNING THE Acropolis 
‘summit at Athens, is the world’s most beau- 
ul gem of antiquity. Nowhere is there any 
rm of rtfin, ancient or medieval, that has 
mntinued to charm man’s instincts for appre- 
ation of visual beauty as has this master- 
ece of Greek architectural composition. For 
400 years its Doric principals have been 
pied the world over, but its exquisite struc- 
ral perfection has never been surpassed. 


thematicians and archeologists have come 
Athens from all over the world to make 
uctural analysis measurements and detailed 
search on the Parthenon remains, hoping to 
cover some hidden secret built into the tem- 
e\lines by the original architects. However, 
astounding formulas have ever ‘been dis- 
vered. The architects simply incorporated 
o the design of the temple a system of re- 
ements: avoidance of all horizontal and 
rpendicular lines by slight variations and 
bending of all apparently straight lines 
- slight curvatures. There is not a straight 
e in the building. 

Few structures have suffered more from 


naticism than has the Parthenon. Through 
: centuries, both by circumstances and de- 
n, its marble blocks have been displaced 
' various forces so-that today barely half 
‘the original stone remains. But the flaw- 
8 beauty and symmetry of what does re- 
lin leaves one dumb with wonder and rever- 
ce. 

While surveying the open colonnaded in- 
ior of the Parthenon, one. is amazed<to 
lize that upon these same marble floor 
ibs have trod the feet of more of history’s 
eat men than upon any other spot of sim- 
7 size on the earth. Here stood Pericles, 
crates, Plato, Aristotle, Phidias, Demos- 
snes, Aristophanes, Euripides, Sophocles, 
ds all the other prominent Greek philoso- 
ers, teachers; scientists, statesmen and 
ists of the Golden Age of Athens. 


pie greatest men of ancient Rome, includ- 

Caesar, Cicero, Pompey, Seneca and An- 
y, came to Athens and climbed the Acro- 
lis hill to view this glorious temple, Alex- 
der the Great left his marks on the’ building, 
- Apostle Paul preached to ‘Athenians of 
> falsity of the goddess the. temple honored. 
Creation ‘of the Parthenon around 440 ‘B. c 
s | part of a national improverient’ program 

SRE 


“left, Parthenon is seen “throws columns 
the Propylaea, eset entrance hall. 
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Through the ages, architects, engineers, _ 


n’s baser impulses through ignorance and_ 


by Frederick W. Dickinson 


made possible through the resolute ambition 
of Pericles, Athens’ greatest statesman, to 


build a Greek empire of the magnitude once 


visioned by Themistocles, who had saved 
Athens from Persian armies about 25 years 
before. First order of business in the mind 
of Pericles was reconstruction of Acropolis 
summit buildings, which had been destroyed 
by Persian armies under Xerxes in 480 B.C. 
The new plans called for a temple to honor 
the goddess Athena, Protector of Athens, to 
be built on the highest ground of the walled- 
in, nine-acre summit. 

Phidias, most noted sculptor of Greece, 
had already been appointed by Pericles to 
position of superintendent of all public edi- 
fices in Athens. Pericles charged him with 
full authority for conception and erection of 
the Parthenon. To help in designing the tem- 
ple, Phidias engaged leading architects of 
Greece. He passed on the greatest share of 
responsibility for conception of design to 
Ictinus, master of Doric principals. Ictinus, 
in turn, called in Callicrates, to collaborate 
in the work, and in 457 B.C. plans for the 
Parthenon began to take shape. 


Final Form of Temple 
The final form of temple agreed upon by 
the architects was an octostyle Doric structure 
101 by 288 feet built on traditional post and 
lintel principals. The column scheme called 
for 46 outside columns—eight on the ends of 
the temple and seventeen on the sides, count- 


' ing the corner columns in both totals. Pentelic 


marble was used in the temple, quarried over 
on Mount Pentelicon, not far from Marathon, 
north of Athens. 

Dedication of the Parthenon in 438 B.C. 
would indicate main body construction of the 
temple to be complete at that time. During 
the many centuries that followed, the Par- 
thenon was subjected to numerous changes in 
conquerors’ ownership, which brought various 
degrees of structural conversion to serve dif- 
ferent faiths. 
by theft of its priceless fixtures, vandalism and 
final destruction. 

Macedonian domination left marks visible 
today on Parthenon marble, since Alexander 
the Great embellished temple surfaces by plac- 
ing a number of golden enemy shields on the 
architrave blocks, above the tops of~ the 
column, after his victory over Persian armies 
at Granicus in 334 B.C. Subsequently, the 
entire temple architrave belt was shield cov- 


ered, each shield fastened directly over, a 


These alterations were followed ‘ 


column, all of them hung as offerings to the 
temple goddess, Athena. 

Roman generals subdued Greece in 146 B.C., 
and Greek art, culture and the Parthenon be- 
came the talk of the day among Roman Forum 
state circles, Wealthy Romans visited Athens, 
returning with capacity shipments of Athenian 
art to decorate their Palatine homes. Parthenon 
beauty, with its milky whiteness of Pentelic 
marble, dazzled Roman eyes accustomed to 
Travertine and other comparatively inferior 
Roman building stones. Roman emperor Nero, 
when in Athens, caused a bronze inscription 
in his honor to be placed on the east architrave 
blocks of the temple, leaving many small holes 
which can be seen today. 

The Parthenon suffered little damage or 
change until Byzantine times around the Fifth 
Century, when the temple was converted into 
a Christian church dedicated to St. Sophia. 
In the Sixth Century the temple was dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and extensive interior 
alterations were made. An apse was construct- 
ed at the east end of the temple interior and 
inside walls were covered with pictures of 
Christian saints, traces of which are still 
visible. The temple was even used as a Roman 
Catholic church during Frankish domination. 

The Parthenon continued as a Christian 
church of many variations until Turkish. 
armies captured the Acropolis hill in 1456, 
and the much-converted temple was changed 
into a mosque. A minaret was raised in the 
temple’s southwest corner—the base of which 
still stands—making a most incongruous archi- 
tectural combination. The Turks removed 
everything from the building used during the 
1,000 years as a Christian church. The Acro- 
polis plateau assumed the appearance of a 
Turkish village, with many small buildings 
and narrow streets covering the whole of its 
nine acres. 

The Parthenon was reduced to its present 
state of ruin in 1687 as a casualty of Venetian- 
Turkish battle engagements over Aegean pos- 
sessions. The Venetian republic, well in its 
final decline, was making desperate efforts to 
retain its holdings against Turkish navies. 
Count Otto William Von Konigsmark, Gen- 
eralissimo» of Venetian armies, together with 

%@: Morosini, commander-in-chief of 
Venetian navies, laid seige to Athens in 1687. 
The ‘Turks had provisioned the Acropolis 
citade to serve as a last-stand fortress against 
the attackers, with the Parthenon interior 


‘stored high ait barrels of powder. 


4 To! Brigg the hill top into submission, Vene- 


‘in artillery ] pieces were stationed at strategic 
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positions around the hill base, sending shells 
into the summit-enclosure. On Friday, Sep- 
tember 26, a German lieutenant, firing an 
artillery piece stationed either on the nearby 
Areopagus hill or ‘on the Pynx, sent a shell 
through the roof of the Parthenon, igniting 
the entire powder dump. The great explosion 
quaked every building on the hill top, issuing 
skyward a ponderous cloud of black powder 
smoke.  Pentelic marble, from individual 
column drums down to small chips, covered 
the central part of the summit, and white 
Pentelic dust blanketed the hill top. 

The blast removed the temple interior, and 
most of the walls. The middle third of each 
of the long side colonnades was blown out, 
leaving only the columns and connecting mem- 
bers of the two end thirds of the building 
standing. Many column drums were lost be- 
yond restoration, frieze squares and statuary 
slabs were buried under marble rubble, and 
the Parthenon appeared to be completely 
ruined for all time. Three hundred Turks were 
killed in the blast and the remaining hill top 
defenders surrendered to the Venetians on the 
third day after the catastrophe. 

The Turks recaptured the hill summit the 
following spring. Morosini returned to Venice 
to be honored by election as a doge. The 
Turks now erected a small mosque inside the 
remaining Parthenon colonnade, after clearing 
away the marble rubble. Great quantities of 
marble temple remains were burned into lime 
for mortar, and other pieces were used to re- 
pair the Acropolis wall. Although the Turks 
touched no part of the Parthenon remains still 
standing, they utilized most of the detached 
temple marble, rendering any future restora- 
tion difficult, if not impossible. 

In a comparatively short space of a year 
in its long life span, the Parthenon had been 
all but destroyed. Evidence from observers 
traveling to Athens during the fifteen years 
prior to the explosion indicates the main tem- 
ple structure to be intact with only interior 
changes from known original plans. The de- 
cision of the Turks to use the Parthenon for 
powder storage was one of the most tragic in 
all history of art. Had the explosion never 


occurred, restoration of the+temple to almost 
its original state would be quite possible to- 
day. 

The most prominent name associated with 
Parthenon post-explosion history is that of 
Lord Elgin. Thomas Bruce, the Seventh Earl 
of Elgin, was British Ambassador to the Otto- 
man Porte at Constantinople from 1799 to 
1801. His chief interest and passion was art 
collection. He visited Athens, soon after as- 
suming his new ‘duties, to make intensive 
studies of Acropolis ruins, and at that time 
decided action was necessary to preserve these 
valuable remains from further Turkish mutila- 
tion. 

Lord Elgin obtained a firman, or royal 
decree, from the Porte, granting him permis- 
sion to make drawings and casts of Acropolis 
statuary. As the first Porte firman granted 
him too limited power to accomplish his aims 
without meeting interference from all sides, a 
second firman was issued from Constantinople 
in 1801, granting him greatly enlarged powers. 
He was now able to-remove any stone from the 
plateau rubble or from the walls of temple 
ruins as he saw fit. | 

_ Parthenon Dismantling 

Apparently Lord Elgin was the only person 
conscious of the value of Parthenon statuary 
marbles, as his own government refused him 
financial aid toward their removal. He then 
proceeded with the project at his own expense. 
He gathered around him a corps of artists and 
laborers who spent ten years at work on 
Parthenon walls and statuary bases. All prin- 
cipal figures were removed from the temple 
remains—a slow and precarious process as 
tons of marble were involved. These marbles 
were crated and shipped to England over a 
period of several years, the final shipment 
being made in 1812. 

Mixed expressions, ranging from esteemed 
admiration to cries of villanious vandalism, 
greeted the arrival of Parthenon marbles in 
England. The greatest wave of sentiment 
against the acts of Lord Elgin was led by ad- 
mirers of Greece, including Lord Byron. An- 
other segment of British opinion heaping 
severe criticism upon Lord Elgin was that 


which could see no value in the marbles ther 
selves as priceless objects of art. Lord Elgm 
offer to sell them to the British governme 
was met with hostile rebuke and ridicule ie 
all sides. 

Public hostility did not entirely subside un} 
1815, when world-famous Italian sculpt: 
Antonio Canova visited London, and up¢ 
seeing the marbles, pointed out their historic; 
and artistic value. Another Italian art expei 
Ennio Quirino Visconti, also examined tt 
marbles and spoke of their unlimited valu 
With these opinions from two renowne 
foreigners, the British public began to sho, 
favorable interest in the marbles and prospee 
brightened for their sale to the government, 


The House of Commons appointed a con 
mittee in 1815 to study the possible purchas 
of the marbles. A hearing was held in whic 
testimony proved the ieeoliee of Lord Elgin 
title to the marbles, and other testimony i 
many British art experts confirmed the’ei 
thusiastic Opinions by Canova and Viscon 
regarding the value of the marbles. The con 
mittee reported to the House of Commons 6 
June 7, 1816, recommending the purchase ¢ 
the marbles from Lord Elgin for 35,00 
Pounds, a sum less than half the amount @ 
ready spent by Lord Elgin on the removal an 
shipment of the marbles. A period of pric 
bickering followed, but the government pric 
prevailed in the end, and the state took tit! 
to the marbles. The collection, now know 
as the Elgin Marbles, was placed in the Britis 
Minsenne where it is today its most pride 
possession. Y 


The removal of statuary pieces from th 
Parthenon remains by Lord Elgin’s workme 
left numerous scars on the structure. Furt 
defacement occured during the final siege | 
the War of Greek Independence from 1821] } 


‘1827. Shell damage was great, leaving mal 


star-shaped scars on the columns. Most autho 
ities feel, however, that had Lord Elgin ke 
the Parthenon untouched, most of the mark 
now preserved would have been destroyed © 


1833, when the Acropolis returned to Gre 


possession. 
(Continued on Page 40) 


N SOUTHEASTERN GEORGIA, just above the 
Florida liné, lies the Okefenokee Swamp. 
23 or years it was considered an impenetrane 
‘morass whose mysteries were known only to 
_ the Indians who used it as a base of opera- 
tions for their raids on neighboring white 
settlements. 
The swamp is rich in legends. DeSoto’s 
men, after fighting their way through its 
gloomy recesses, told a tale of the trees turn- 
ue ing into warriors. An old Indian legend tells 
of a mysterious island inhabited by Riesutttal 
women. A war party of Indians found the 
“island and the women warned the warriors of 
their jealous husbands. The Indians returned 
to their camp and prepared to invade the 
: island and steal the women but were never 
able to find the island .again. 
_ The names of the larger islands in the 
Salley) provide some insight into the colorful 
__ past of the region. Billy’s Island is named for 
- Billy Boe ess one of the Seminoles who once 
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by Earle M. Reynolds 


lived in the swamp. Bugaboo Island contains 
remains of great Indian mounds. Black Jack 
Island is covered with ‘black jack oaks. Sol- 
dier Camp Island was a camping ground for 
Confederate deserters and the soldiers follow- 
ing them. 

The Suwanee River, made famous by 
Stephen Collins Foster, rises in the Okefenokee 
Swamp Park. Although Foster had never seen 
Okefenokee, the plaintive melody reflects the 
beauty of the Suwanee. 

Okefenokee means “Land of the Trembling 
Earth” and it was well named, for many of 
the “islands” are in reality floating rafts of 
dead leaves and soil, held together by a cen- 
turies-old network of roots. Walking on the 
islands is risky traveling. Trees many feet 
away will tremble and shake at a footstep. 
There are sinkholes of quicksand and bottom- 
less pools to trap the unwary. 

A visitor can read into the swamp anything 
he desires. For those who want a touch of the 


Georgia’s Okefenokee Swamp Offers 
Weird Beauty for Cost of a Boat Ride 


mysteries, the dark winding water trails, the 
ghostly gray cypress, bearded with Spanish 
moss, the brittle whisper of the wind through 
the trees, the ominous silence broken only 
by the shrill cry of a waterfowl or shattered 
suddenly by the bellow of a bull ’gator can 
provide a mood that would rival Poe at his 
best. 

The historian can see the shades of Span- 
ish conquerers, can imagine the soft pad of 
a moccasined foot, or, if, he is more realistic, 
can examine some of the many Indian mounds 
in the swamp. 

For those who are merely seeking beauty, 
it too may be found in profusion. Water 
lilies float along the narrow water trails, and 
the many lakes are a riot of color. The color 
of the water ranges from crystal clear to 
murky black. The plumage of. the birds adds 
to the scene, and, for the bird lover, the 
swamp offers a chance to see some of the fast 
disappearing species. Long-legged egrets and 
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herons, the loud voiced Sand Hill Crane, 
whose shrill call can be heard for five miles 
on a quiet day, eagles and water turkies make 
the swamp an orinthologist’s dream. There 
are over 80 species of birds in the swamp. 
Here is the last place an ivory billed wood- 
pecker was reported. 

Bear, deer, foxes, ’coons and _ wildcats 
abound in the swamp, protected from hunters 
and trappers. On the road leading to the 
swamp are several deer corrals and the sharp- 
eyed visitor may see one of the bashful crea- 
tures bounding away at the sound of an ap- 
proaching car. 

Fishing in the swamp is unexcelled. For 
years only natives fished here, but the fame 
of this fisherman’s paradise is spreading. 
Despite the vast numbers of fish caught, there 
is no decrease in the supply, because so many 
parts of the swamp are inaccessible to the 
fishermen. Trout, bream, yellow breasted and 
war mouth perch are all found in great num- 
bers. An ambitious promoter planned a canal 
through the swamp to form an inland water- 
way from the Gulf to the Atlantic via the St. 
Marys River. His plan fell through, but the 
miles of canals cut through the swamp form 
one of the finest fishing grounds in the world. 

No story of the swamp would be complete 
without mentioning the ever present ‘gators. 
They were killed by the thousands to satisfy 
the mania for alligator bags and shoes, but 
there are still hundreds of them patrolling the 
waterways of the swamp, living off game and 
an occasional unwary pig or dog which wan- 
ders too deep into the swamp. They are an 
integral part of the swamp and add their bit 
to the “other world” aspect of the scene. 
Seeing what appears to be a dead limb sud- 
denly opening a pair of enormous yellow eyes, 
and indignantly swimming away as your boat 
approaches, is just one of the many unex- 


Visitors stroll along boardwalk entering swamp. 
Caged animals line parts of path at odd points. 


pected twists that add to the excitement of a 
trip to the swamp. : 

The highway leading from Route 1 to the 
Okefenokee Swamp Park is named for Vereen 
Bell, author of the novel Swamp Water. A 
motion picture was made from this book and 
many of the scenes were filmed in the area 
now included in the park. 


The segment of the swamp now contained 
in the park area has seen many changes since 
the Seminoles paddled their dugouts over its 
dark and mysterious waters. 

A boardwalk now enables the visitor to 
walk far out into the swamp. As soon as the 
mumble of other tourist parties is left behind, 
there is a deep sense of silence, broken only 
by the croak of a frog, the distant grunt of a 


*gator, or the high pitched scream of an egret. © 

Cages containing animals native to the park — 
are placed along the edges of the boardwalk. 
The cages are remarkably placed to give the 
visitor a start as he turns the many corners. 
Spitting, snarling bobcats, blinking owls and 
chattering fox squirrels all vie for the atten- 
tion of the strollers. 

At the end ‘of the boardwalk is a 75-foot 
cypress observation tower. A climb to the top 
is well rewarded. From this vantage point the 
swamp can be seen for miles. The groves of 
thick growing cypress, hung with long fes- 
toons of Spanish moss, are bounded by nar- 
row water trails. The water, itself, is almost 
inky black, doing its share to add a sense of 
mystery to the scene. 

In addition to the animals in cages, there 
is a menagerie in the park with many larger 
creatures native to the swamp. Black bears, 
eagles, *possums, ’coons, hawks and many 
others are represented here. For the more dar- 
ing, there are several tame bobcats the visitors 
may pet. eh i 

One of the stellar attractions of the park | 
is the collection of reptiles. The outdoor snake 
pit contains varieties of all snakes native to 
the region and several imported breeds. David 
DaLie, an accomplished naturalist, gives a 
daily demonstration of milking poisonous 
snakes. It is fascinating to watch him step 
into the pit and catch a huge rattler by placing 
a forked stick behind its head. He then places 
the rattler’s fangs over the lip of a glass and 
the naseous, oily, bright yellow venom slowly 
trickles down the side of the glass. His deft 
touch and absolute coniidence in handling 
creatures most of us would give a wide berth 
gives the impression that he is fearless. How- 
ever, while standing in a pit with 50 or more 
deadly snakes, ranging from a small, beauti- 
fully striped coral snake to a luge cotton 


. 


Pretty girls enjoy rustic boatride through maze of Okefenokee’s waterways and profusion of jungle life. Fish are abundant, as is the bird life. 


outh moccasin, he whimsically says, “You 
ouldn’t hire me to ride a motorcycle.” To 
void monotony this timid gentleman also 
vrestles alligators. 2 

_ A closer view of the snakes may be had at 
he reptile house. In glass cages you can find 
very snake native to the park. The house is 
corated with snake skins and the walls are 
vered with pictures of snakes caught in the 
swamp. 

Boat trips on the mirror water trails give 
ie visitor a chance to see further into the 
nterior of the swamp. The boats leave the 
dock in the park every few minutes. They are 
lectrically powered, so there is very little 
noise to distract the visitors from their reverie. 
Since the hum of the boat does little to 
sturb the wild life, it is possible to sneak 


i 


n past days, Indians and, later, Civil War de- 
erters used the swamp as a temporal hideout. 
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up on "gators, to see egrets picking their dig- 
nified way through shallow water, or even to 
see a racoon come warily to the edge of the 
underbrush. 

The guide gives a running commentary of 
the stories and legends of the swamp as the 
weird beauty sets the scene. The guides are 
natives of the swamp or nearby flatwoods. 
Under the spell of their softly modulated 
voices it is easy to fall into the spirit of 
Okefenok’, and to dream of the days when 
the trembling earth fascinated the secession- 
ists from the Creek nation, who became the 
Seminoles. It takes little effort to imagine 
bands of Spaniards falling prey to arrows 
from unseen bows. These tales, told in this 
setting of solemn grandeur, can make the 
most skeptical wonder just what that was 
moving behind the next cypress. 

The guide will give a demonstration of 
trembling earth by poking a supposedly solid 


island with his paddle, and a tree 20 feet- 


from the edge of the island will quiver in 
every limb. 

Water sports may be mixed with your visit 
to the swamp. The Laura S. Walker Park lies 
just opposite the Vereen Bell Highway. A 
120-acre lake, ideally suited for swimming, 
boating and fishing, is the main attraction. 
The sand beach around the lake is fine for 
those who enjoy just loafing in the sun. For 
the more active there is a diving tower and 
pier. The park was named for Mrs. Walker 
to honor her crusading spirit in saving the 
timber in this area. 

Okefenokee Swamp Park may be reached 
on U. S. Route 1, turning into the Vereen Bell 
Memorial Highway seven miles south of Way- 
cross, Georgia. The park is open every day of 
the year. 

Admission to the park is $1.00 for adults 
and 50 cents for children. This includes ad- 


urio shop has an intelligently assembled collection of relics from swamp ranging from snake skins to skull of man who died in the jungle’s vastness. 


mission to all features in the park: the boat 
rides, the boardwalk, the menagerie, the snake 
pit, the lectures and the reptile house. 

For those who would rather make a more 
thorough exploration of the deeper recesses 


of the swamp, excursions can be arranged. 


Guides and boats for fishing trips can be 
secured. Reservations for special trips should 
be made by contacting the Okefenokee Asso- 
ciation, Waycross, Georgia. Overnight accom- 
modations may be found in Waycross. 

Whether Okefenokee is the destination of 
your trip, or merely a stop to relieve the 
monotony of the unending miles of coastal 
flatwoods on the road to Florida, you will 
find enchantment in this unique wonderland 
of cypress, Spanish moss, and trembling 


earth. @ 


Possibility of buried treasure has lured some 
to swamp; today’s attraction is weird beauty. 
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INDIA—from Temples to Tigers 


by Manorama R. Modak 


Now Is the Time to See Her, Filled 


4 


HIS IS THE TIME to see India, before the 
awakening of modern times destroys the 
glamour of her enchanted past. 

The Taj Mahal gleams like a pearl in the 
moonlight; the fairy lakes and palaces of 
Udaipur float into view; girls’ bracelets tinkle 
as their slender hands cover a shy smile; and 
pig-sticking and tiger-shoots challenge the 
hunter. Mysterious India awaits the poet as of 
old. 

A decade from now only remnants of this 
romantic, medieval India will be found, and 
found only by searching them out in remote 
places. For Maharajahs are rapidly “being 
stripped of the excess of their wealth, their 
ancient palaces are being turned one by one 
into universities and museums. The colorful 
pagentry of their rule and misrule and of their 
family heritage of splendor will die as their 


modified personal incomes renew the gold and 
silver’with tinsel, and precious gems with syn- 
thetic stones. Princes of royal blood are 
being absorbed into less romantic activities 
as ambassadors, consuls and_ vice-consuls, 
judges and whatnot, into the long list of the 
civil appointments of a republic. 

The most pleasant season in India is from 
November to April, when the weather is no 
warmer than summer and no cooler than 
autumn, ranging from 65° to 85°. The coolest 
months are December, January and February, 
when autumn and summer clothing are ad- 
vised for the traveler. Umbrellas and _ rain- 
coats can be left behind in less sunny climes 
for the rainy season is from June to Septem- 


ber. 


The gold-mohur trees flame everywhere. 


Along the coasts the palms bend their heads 


With Contrast and Amidst Great Changes 


gracefully, and in southern India banana trees 
send out their long, broad, glossy leaves. 
These leaves are used as plates to honor din- 
ner guests. The massive banyan tree sends 
down its roots from its boughs, often spread- 
ing over a vast space unless the goats standing 
on their hind legs have nibbled off the suc- 
culent rootlets; The Western Ghats, moun- 
tains extending along the western coast, have 
an ethereal green beauty in the rainy season, 
and in the dry season rice crops grow on their 
carved-out lap-boards. 

. Charming resorts are found in the seven 
thousand heights of the Nilgiri mountains 
and in the foothills of the Himalayas, with 
accommodations for the traveler at approxi- 
mately $10 per day including board. The 
mountain elimber will of course be most in- 
terested in Everest and lesser peaks in the 
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Travelers in Jaipur enjoy an elephant ride, 
one of India’s thrills, to the Amber Palace. 


> the translation of “Hima- 


Formal gardens in Delhi and Agra are tep- 
esentative of the muslim contribution to In- 
dia—marble sluices, sparkling fountains and 
waterfalls. The ocean laps peacefully against 
the bund flanking the massive Gateway of In- 
dia opposite the Taj Mahal Hotel in Bombay. 
_- Bombay is not only a cosmopolitan Indian 
city, it has facets of western life. 


tennis, cricket, and polo are enjoyed by In- 
dians as well as Westerners, Sea-bathing is 
found on the many beaches in Bombay and 
its suburbs. 

The American business man may visit. the 
Stock Exchange in Bombay and see that busi- 


t 


Dancing. 
in the hotels and English Clubs, horse-racing, 


ness is about the same the world over. Pub- 
lishing houses, the Mint, shopping centers, 
the cotton mills where millions of yards of 
cloth are turned out, will interest the traveler 
who has a special interest in these activities. 


Bombay University, afternoon coffee or tea in. 
the Coffee House across the Mahatma Gandhi 


Road from the University, Javeri Bazaar, cen- 
ter of the city’s jewelry shops—all these await 
the traveler. 

The inner sense of India, however, is in 
her people, and in the temples and palaces 
of her fabulous past. In these her soul may 
be found by the traveler who seeks it in sim- 
plicity and honesty. 


In Bombay, Indian ladies of high families, 
full of grace, are found any afternoon on 
Malabar Hill. Elephanta, an island in Bom- 
bay harbor, is popularly called the “Caves.” 
These are a series of temples and monasteries 
hewn into masses of rock. The architecture 
and scuplture of these buildings constitute one 
of the few remaining examples in Western 
India of the art of the Buddhist period. 

From Bombay you may go northward a 
night’s journey, for about $25, to Udaipur, 
capital of a kingdom of that name, now a part 
of the Republic of India. From the Western 
Hotel in Udaipur you can visit the massive 
marble and stucco palace clinging to the edge 
of a lovely lake with a pleasure island in its 
center, or be taken to the marble boat where 
kings have wooed princesses. 


On a Friday in Delhi you may join your 
own prayers with 60,000 Muslims, descendants 
of the Arab and Persian invaders, in the great 
mosque of red sandstone, or tread the marble 
floors of the nearby palaces of the former 
Muslim emperors in the Red Fort. 

There is no charge for admission to any 


Still most beautiful and most famous structure 
in world Taj Mahal at Agra holds top appeal. 


of the historical places in India. The Parlia- 
ment of the new government of the Republic 
of, India may be visited and the proceedings 
observed. The luxurious residence of British 
Viceroys, now the home of the President 
of the Republic, is one of the centers of 
modern life. 

Agra, the locale of the Taj Mahal, is approx- 
imately four hours’ journey from New Delhi, 
the fare about $5.00. Comfortable and inter- 
esting hotels are available, and good food. 
Most hope for moonlight when seeing the 
Taj in its silent, silvery illusiveness, although 
there are those who say it is more ethereal 
on a starlit night. There it is, a perfect com- 
bination of Indian and Persian culture, erected 
by a Muslim emperor after his line of ancest- 


Camels in streets of Jaipur, left, bullocks by mosque in Bombay, right, and Kali, goddess of smallpox, are facets that add to India’s lure. 
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Turbaned natives walk down street in Jodhpur. 
City has a thick six-mile wall with seven gates. 
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ors had breathed the Indian atmosphere for 
half a millenium. 


Emperor Akbar, contemporary of Queen 
Elizabeth, and one of the great leaders of 
history, built a complete new capital at Fateh- 
pur Sikri, an afternoon’s trip from Agra. It 
is as beautiful and perfect as the day his 
government moved from it, but its chief inter- 
est lies in what it shows of the personality 
of Akbar. He, a Muslim, was a liberal in 
thought and in practice. He not only was 
hospitable to Queen Elizabeth’s envoys who 
visited him, but to the peoples and religions of 
the world generally. In the Hall of Philosophy 
of Fatehpur Sikri he erected a column in the 
center containing a balcony where he sat to 
discuss world affairs with representatives of 
every school of thought who assembled round 
him from all parts of the world. 

These monuments of the thousand years of 
the Muslim invasion and power do not spread 
importantly south of Allahabad. Hindu In- 
dia spreads predominantly from this point 


Sacred cow lies undis- 
turbed on busy street 
in crowded Old Delhi. 


Temple below is Shri 
Lakshminarain, viewed 
from New Delhi street. 


| 
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south: Benaras is one of the seven sacred 
cities of the Hindus, sacred to the Hindu re- 
ligion as Jerusalem and Mecca are sacred 
to other religions. In this city can be ex-— 
plored the most primitive and the highest 
symbolism as well as the abstract and philo- 
sophical forms of the religion which the 
people of India evolved. The Hindu Uni- 
versity, one of India’s most important seats — 
of learning, may also be visited in Benaras. 
The ride along the Ganges River is memorable ~ 
for Ganga Mata (Mother Ganges) is holy, and 
thousands come here to wash away symbolic- 
ally the sins of this life. an 
In the former kingdom of Gwalior, the 
tourist may ride on an elephant, beasts seldom 
seen in modern India, which take you up the 
steep crags to the ancient palaces of the Hindu 
rulers and down again to a modern hotel. 


On the way to Calcutta, a traveler may stop 
off at Shantineketan, the home of Tagore, one 
of India’s Nobel Prize winners, and of the ‘ 
university he founded many years ago along 
the lines of the most modern of educational — 


Sis 
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methods. Students, sitting under the trees 


for many of their classes, study not only the © 
regular college course, but sculpture, danc-— 


ing, drama, social service, agriculture and 
poultry raising. 


In the vicinity of Calcutta is Jamshedpur, © 
the famous steel plant of the great industrial- 
ist family, the Tatas, where business men 


and manufacturers of the west can witness the © 
ability of an ancient civilization to adapt it- 
self to modern manufacture. 


In Hindu India, temples of great size and 
exquisite detail of sculpture executed in gran- 
ite or marble will startle the tourist. These 
temples will be found near Calcutta and south. 
Gifts of Hindu culture to the world, they 
were constructed in the period from the 
Seventh to the Fourteenth Century A. D. The 
unique style of their architecture, and the 
richness and significance of the sculpture as 
well as the skill of the craftsmen, indicate 


the depth and breadth of pure Hindu civiliza- 


tion before the ravaging hordes poured down — 


upon them. ; 


These temples were the center of the whole — 
life of the Hindus. In them councils met, elec- 
tions were conducted and civil disputes set- 
tled; commerce flourished and learning was 
pursued in the presence of God, whose char- 
acteristics are portrayed in the lives of the 
deities symbolized in the images which the 
temples house. The temples were not only 
the physical center of the towns, but gave 
them their scholarly and spiritual basis. 


As art, these temples have their own style, 
horizontal] lines and tiers, one upon the other, 


over and over, each individual, yet funda- 


mental to the design. The details and the 
broad conception of their pattern are drama- 
tic. Movement with a story-telling purpose 
is fundamental to Hindu art, and around 
these temples are rows and rows of the drama 
of life itself. Kings are portrayed holding 
courts and engaged in debate, elephants are 
on the march, lions are rampant, birds are 
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flying, snakes are polled ready for action, 

girls are dancing, youths make love, women 

wash their hair, masters preach to their dis- 

ciples. The stories are told in succeeding 

panels. Women are portrayed as frequently 

_ as men, all with grace and charm. The figures 
are as near to being carved in the round as 
is possible in relief, the better to express ac- 
tion. 


These sculptures portray the Hindu ideal 
of female beauty, small waist, well-developed 
torso and limbs, large hips, and round full 
breasts, broad forehead, aquiline nose and 
' tapering eyes. In conformity with the dig- 
‘nity the human body has always had in Hindu 
culture, clothing is scant, either limited to a 
small garment round the hips of both men and 
women, or covered with a longer, transparent 
_ garment, while ornaments of both men and 
_ women are heavy and elaborate. Crowns and 

ornate coiffures are uniformly present. 


“Shall the traveler go to India by sea or by 

ir? Air travel requires approximately 52 
"hours from New York to Bombay; sea travel 
takes a month. Passenger lines offer all the 
usual classes of accommodation, or, good 
‘accommodation and food can be had on mer- 
‘chant ships going direct from New York to 
Bombay. 


_ Due to the accelerated communication be- 
tween India and the west, and to the enlarge- 
, ment of the government’s administrative staff 
_and activity in order to accomplish vast plans 
for internal improvement, hotel and _trans- 
_ portation accommodations are difficult to ob- 
‘tain in the large cities. Hotel rates with board 
range from $10 to $15 per day. 


In India, air travel is thoroughly modern 
| and up-to- ee in every way. Railway travel, 
Auhile not up to the grade of that in the 
United States, is safe and comfortable. Good 
food and drink are provided in hotels and 
on the transportation facilities. 


The visitor will easily make friends with 
the Indians he meets in the railways and air- 
planes, in the hotels and at the places he 
_ visits. Many will approach the tourist free- 
ly as hosts approach guests; others will pause 
Waiting to see what manner of guest he is. 
What does one talk about with an Indian? 
‘he same sort of conversation you would make 
with an Indian guest traveling in America— 
what he enjoyed in it, and the country from 
:° he came. 


Mention your own family whom you left 
ae in America, and inquire of him about 
his Stee Then God comes into the con- 
_yersation, although your acquaintance has 
eard that westerners are sometimes a godless 
people. He is not, decidedly not. He walks 
and talks with God as he walks and talks with 
you. After he has discovered that you are not 
godless, and that you are a sympathetic, under- 
standing human being, you will probably be 
_inyited to your host’s home. Give your warm- 
_ est friendliness to his children. Their children 
are their wealth, the evidence of God’s bless- 
ing upon their house. , 
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The middle and lower classes of India large- 
ly live in medieval houses, and are uncon- 
cerned about the creases in their trousers, al- 
though the lady of the house is much con- 
cerned about the fleckless order of her hair! 


You may be interested in one of the wide- 
ly known grades of society in India, the “Un- 
touchables.” They are chiefly street cleaners, 
garbage men and leather workers. They live 
in miserable huts distant from the village or 
city. Poor they are, but they are not despised 
as generally as is thought by foreigners. 
Gandhi and others made efforts to improve 
their condition but the task is too huge to 
be accomplished by less than mass govern- 
ment efforts, one of the important aims of the 
present administration. 

India is no longer a country with her 
hopes fixed upon her traditions. She is alive 
and moving toward a future greater than her 
distinguished past. Now is the time to see her, 
still filled with contrast and in the midst 
of great changes. 


Bombay railway station 
shows spectacular tower 
understrongnight lights, 


Policeman in Calcutta 
waves arms ballet-like. 
Notice riders on bus. 


Devoted believers swarm to the bathing ghats 
at Benares. This one is called Dasaswamedh. 
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Monument to Prince 
Albert stands before 
Palace in Monaco. 


Hill-cresting villas —  — 
and buildings spot the _ 
Riviera coast region. 


Eden Roc at Cap d'An- 
tibes is a play pen 
of millionaires. 


Winter brings both sun an 
era. In the pictures dire 
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Travel Ticker Tape 


MILITARY PERMIT REQUIREMENT 
ABOLISHED FOR WESTERN AUSTRIA 

American citizens traveling in the western 
zones of Austria now require only a valid pass- 
port. Both the military permit and visa require- 
ments have been abolished. Americans plan- 
ning to visit Vienna, however, still require the 
eray card that is their safe conduct pass 
through the Russian Zone of the city. After 
January 1, the card will be issued by military 
officers in Frankfurt, Munich and European 
capitals. Negotiations are under way to permit 
the State Department in Washington to issue 
the safe conduct pass. 


BUILDING PLANNED AS MEMORIAL 
TO LATE DANISH KING CHRISTIAN X 

A huge building to house international con- 
eresses, meetings and other special events will 
be erected at the St. Jorgen Lake in Copenha- 
gen as a tribute to the memory of the late King 
Christian X. The largest auditorium of the 
King Christian X House wil] seat 3,200 per- 
sons. A third of the 4,500.000 Kronen to he 
raised by national appeal will be subscribed by 
the capital city. The structure is expected to 
cost 25 million Kronen. The Danish ruler died 
shortly before his 80th birthday. 


GOVERNMENT TRAVEL OFFICE PLAN 
PROPOSES AID TO INDUSTRY 

A government travel office will be one of the 
major items in a travel legislative program 
now being mapped for presentation to the new 
congress, according to reliable informants. The 
program will urge Congress to authorize and 
appropriate funds to provide “a basic series of 
travel business indices and statistical services 
essential to the development of travel as one of 
the major U. S. industries.” If the proposed 
program is adopted, it is believed that Ameri- 
can travelers would benefit from the adequate 
and skilled handling of trave] matters between 
the American government and foreign nations. 
As envisioned, the office would be in the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


NEW LINER LAUNCHED 
FOR FAR EAST SERVICE 

A new “S” class cargo liner was recently 
launched at Clydebank, Scotland, for service 
on the Peninsular and Oriental’s run between 
Great Britain and the Far East. The 9,000-ton 
cargo liner Singapore is expected to be com- 
pleted next summer and enter service soon af- 
terwards, The new vessel will have accommoda- 
tions for twelve passengers in four single and 
four double cabins on the boat deck. 


PAA BEGINS PARIS FLIGHTS 


- Service to Paris was started by Pan Ameri- 

can World Airways December 17. Three 
rounds trips will be operated between New 
York and the French capital. 
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HUGE NEW YORK BUS TERMINAL 
OPENED TO TRAFFIC DEC, 15 


New bus terminal is in midtown Manhattan. 


Described by its builders as the world’s 
largest bus terminal, the Port of New York 
Authority’s new $24,000,000 union bus ter- 
minal was opened in New York City De- 
cember 15. The terminal is built’ on two 
levels, the upper designed to handle short- 
haul and commuter motor coaches, which 
represent an estimated 85 per cent of the 
traffic, and the lower reserved for long-dis- 
tance busses. The structure, 800 x 209 feet, 
houses 40 regular berths and thirteen’ auxil- 
iary platforms for the long-distance coaches 
which can handle peak hour departures of 
165 busses. The suburban level has a total of 
87 berths, with 72 in regular use, and peak 
hour capacity for 570 departures. 


A CALENDAR OF 
COMING EVENTS 


Jan. 7::SAN DIEGO, CALIF., New 
Year's regatta. 


Jan. 8-12: HARRISBURG, PA., 35th 
Annual state farm show. 

Jan. 8-12: PINEHURST, N. C., 33rd An- 
nual Pinehurst field trials. 


Jan. 20-Feb. 23: PHILADELPHIA, PA.., 
146th Annual exhibition of oi! 
paintings and sculpture. 

Jan. 21: BEAR MOUNTAIN STATE 
PARK, N. Y., Swedish Ski Club 
ski jumping tournament—open, 

Jan. 26-28: NEWPORT, N. H., 35th An- 
nual winter carnival, 

Feb. 9-18; March 2-11: COPENHA- 
GEN, DENMARK, Fifth Copenha- 
gen international trade show. 


capable of 21 knots. 


NEW ITALIAN LINER LAUNCHED; + 
BUILT WITH ERP FUNDS a 
Launching ‘of Italy’s most modern and best- | 
equipped liner took place recently in Trieste 
under the sponsorship of Mrs. Francesca De~ 
Gasperi, wife of Premier Alcide de Gasperi. 
The 25,000-ton Augustus, which was built with — 
funds from the European Recovery Program, — 
will serve on the North and South America 
routes. Like her sister ship, Giwlio Cesare, she 
has air conditioning in all cabins and crew ¥ 
quarters. She will boast radar equipment, mag- 
netic compasses and sound depth measure- 
ments. She will carry 1,107 passengers and is” # 


IRISH RAILWAYS INAUGURATES ; 
LONGEST THROUGH RUN IN HISTORY 

The longest through run in the history of the © 
Irish Railways was recently inaugurated on the ~ 
Cork to Belfast run. The new service offers im- ~ 
proved transportation to the north of Irelan! © 
and, by use of cross channel steamer, from — 
there to Scotland. The Enterprise, non-stop ex-— 
press which has operated between Dublin and ~ 
Belfast, now travels from Cork to Belfast, with © 
only two stops. 


AIRLINES COMBINE SERVICES 
FOR FLIGHTS TO HAWAII ; 

Two airlines have completed arrangements — 
for through service across the United States to — 
Hawaii. Under an agreement recently put into — 
effect by American Airlines and Pan American — 
World Airways, it is now possible for passen- 
gers on American’s routes to book passage 
through to the Pacific islands. The U. S. por- 
tion of the trip may he made either on Ameri- 
can flagships or DC, 6 air coaches, connecting — 
with Pan Am clippers at Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 


CLYDE-U. S. SAILINGS TO BE 
RESUMED THIS SUMMER 

Direct Clyde- New York transatlantic ship- — 
ping services will be resumed this summer 
when the Brittanic makes three calls to Tail of — 
the Bank, Scotland, on her run from New York — 
to Liverpool. The service was terminated al 
the outbreak of the war in 1939. According to 
the Scottish Tourist Board, the reopening of 
the service is in sunrON of the “extensive pro- 
gram of special events” planned by Scotland — 
for the Festival of Britain. 


NON-STOP FLIGHTS BEGIN 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND JAMAICA 
A weekly non-stop air service between New 
York and Jamaica was recently started by — 
Avianca Airlines. Operated with DC 4 planes, 
southbound flights depart La Guardia Airport — 
at 1 a.m. Mondays arriving at Kingston 9:40 
that morning. . 
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Mardi Gras Special 

To Include Top Festivities 

_ Vacationers looking for a bit of the unusual 
might consider a special outing that features 
four days and nights in New Orleans during 
the spectacular Mardi Gras celebration. Leav- 
ing New York and Chicago February 2, the 
group will make connections with a special 
carnival train at Cincinnati. The junket, 
priced at $199 from New York and $151.47 
from Cincinnati, includes a side trip to Chat- 
tanooga’s Lookout Mountain and Rock City 
while enroute. Arriving in New Orleans Sun- 
day morning the group is on the spot for the 
‘opening of the carnival February 5, with the 
Parade of Proteus at 7 p.m. and the Krewe of 
Bacchus Carnival Ball at 9 o’clock. Tour 
members will have reserved seats for the three 
big parades, the Rex, Proteus and Comus. 
Invitations and bawiscions have been obtained 
for the Bacchus ball and the festivities at Old 
Absinthe House. While in New Orleans for the 
celebration from Sunday morning to the dawn 
of Ash Wednesday, private Pullman cars will 
be used for sleeping quarters, supplemented 
by the use of day rooms at the Roosevelt 
Hotel. 


Curacao Explored In 
Series of Island Tours 

A series of five tours of Curacao, Nether: 
land West Indies, is designed to give the 
traveler who wishes to spend a limited part of 
his vacation on sightseeing a comprehensive 
view of the island. Ranging in length of time 
from four hours to three days and from $6.60 
to $66 in cost, the various outings concentrate 
upon different phases of the land. The long 
three-day outing starts with assistance through 
immigration and customs, and continues ee 
a comprehensive exploration. Included is 
visit to a night club. The rate includes all 
meals, local transportation and hotel, accom- 
modations. 


Hunting Safari Available During 
Best African Big Game Season 

If you are among those intrepid hunters 
who have longed to lower your gun sights on 
a charging rhino or lion, this is the season 
which i is best:for big game hunting in Africa. 
The Chad and Ubangi zones of French Equa- 
torial Africa, now easily accessible from Fort 
‘Archambault, opens its gamé “season in Janu- 
ary, with best hunting continuing through 
May. Among animals which may be hunted 
in these areas are rhino, lion, elephant, buf- 
falo, leopard, eland, kudu and “damas” ga- 
zelle. The cost of a 25- day safari, from Fort 
Archambault and back, is $1,500 for one and 
$2, 460 for a party of two. The rate includes 
local transportation, lodgings, meals, camp- 
ing, porters, servants and guides. Hunting 
licenses and fees are extra and depend on the 
type of game to be hunted. 
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Like Winter Weather? 
Ski Instruction Weeks Opened 

If you are one of the many persons who 
has longed to zoom down snow-covered slopes 
on a pair of skis but have not yet learned the 
art, Sun Valley’s “Learn to Ski” weeks may 
answer your desires. Nine weeks have been set 
aside at the famed resort for beginners who 
want to master the art or for those who have 
never had the slats on their feet. Starting 
January 7 through February 3, and March 4 
through April 7, Sun Valley is offering seven 
days and six nights at a cost of $75. The rate 
includes accommodations in skiers’ chalets, 
all meals, six days of ski instruction and un- 
limited use of ski lifts and the ice skating 
rink. For the more conservative, the ski in- 
structions may be exchanged for ice skating or 
horseback riding. 


European Motor Tours Gain 
In Popularity With Americans 


0. 


Little canals in Venice hold a steady charm. 


American travelers to Europe are finding 
motor coach tours increasingly suited to their 
desires, According to the European Manager 
of Thomas Cook and Son’s, almost every part 
of the Old World, with the exception of Iron 
Curtain countries, is now included in the 1951 
program of escorted motor tours. Tours of 
Great Britain begin and end at London and 
are run weekly from May through September. 
Seven-day tours, priced at $72, cover Devon, 
Cornwall, the Thomas Hardy country, Welsh 
Highlands, Wye Valley, Malverns and the 
Shakespeare country. Other tours and _ in- 
tineraries range from nine to thirteen days. 
Tours of Continental Europe are from 9 to 22 
days and include the favorite routes of France, 
Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, Scan- 
dinavia, Switzerland, Western Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy and Spain. Departures start March 
20. The 22-day Grand Tour of Western Europe 
is priced at $314.50 from London. 


Paris Birthday Celebration 
Promises Gala Events for Visitors 

Paris is tempting travelers with a birthday 
cake flaming 2,000 candles. An invitation to 
the world has ‘been issued by famed author 
Jules Romains, president of the Paris Bi- 
Millenary committee, to join the big party. 
The City of Light will reflect her name as the 
festivities mark the 2,000th anniversary of the 
founding of the city. Pointing out that the 
bi-millenary figure is a conservative one, Mr. 
Romains said it was decided to cut down 
government aid to the fete and go ahead with 
it despite the tense international situation. 

The gala jubilee, technically opening 
December 31, will show both the gay, roman- 
tic side of Paris and its more serious con- 
tributions to life. The year-long fun goes into 
full swing in April with contests, pageants, 
church celebrations, fairs and special tours 
comprising most of the entertainment. Balls, 
exhibitions, tributes to Frenchmen famous 
through the years—with Moliere and Victor 
Hugo receiving special honors—and festivals 
will vie for the traveler’s attention. 


Whiteface Ski Center 
Virtually Untried By Sportsmen 
Freakish weather during the past two years 
has kept New York State’s Whiteface Ski 
Center practically untried even though this is 
the center’s third season. This state develop- 
ment is one of the East’s most challenging. 
Two complete sets of trails, one at the 2,000- 
foot level just off Whiteface Highway and 
the other near the summit of the mountain at 
4,000 feet, have been laid out with the skier 
who qualifies at least as an intermediary in 
mind. The lower trails, in fact, are classified 
as intermediate and the upper levels are re- 
stricted to experts. There is also a cross- 
country trail leading from the upper level 
along the ridge of Esther Mountain for six 
miles. Return is by the same route making 
a round trip of twelve miles. The management 
of Whiteface reports there is practically noth- 
ing of interest for novices and nothing at all 
for snow-bunnies. 


Tour of Great Southwest . 
Combines Rail and Motor Travel 
Using trains and motor transportation, a 
series of two-week escorted tours to California 
will leave Chicago every other Sunday from 
January 6 through May 12. Priced at $549.60 
from New York and $476 from the Windy 
City, the trip includes visits to New Mexico’s 
Pueblo land and-Grand Canyon, and detailed 
sightseeing in San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Hollywood, San Diego, Riverside and Palm 
Springs. 


For additional information on tours, trips 
and cruises—write TRAVEL, 115 West 45th St., 
New York 19, New York. 
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Air-Sea Arrangements Allow 
Flexible Caribbean Itinerary 

Two airlines and an ocean carrier have 
combined services to enable travelers to the 
Caribbean additional opportunity for flexible 
journey arrangements to the West Indies. 
K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, National Air- 
lines and Moore-McCormack Lines have en- 
tered into an agreement which makes it possi- 
ble for the traveler to use the three services 
in a way most convenient to himself. For 
example, it is possible to fly by National from 
New York to Miami, transfer to K.L.M. and 
fly to the Caribbean, returning to New York 
by Moore-McCormack, or to reverse the whole 
procedure and go by boat, returning by air. 
It is of course possible to arrange many other 
combinations. Under the new set-up travel is 
permitted by air, sea or a combination of 
both by paying half the round trip fare for 
both ways of transportation. Circle trips are 
included in the agreement on the same basis. 
An additional feature of the new arrangement 
is the low cost of transporting heavy luggage. 
This allows the air passenger to take with 
him only necessities and ship by steamer the 
full wardrobe. This new agreement is in addi- 
tion to the arrangement recently concluded 


between K.L.M. and Grace Lines. 


Special Excursion Fare Starts 

A special fifteen-day excursion fare has been 
announced by Scandinavian Airlines System 
which will allow the vacationer to fly from 
New York to any point on the SAS world- 
wide routes, with the stipulation that he must 
return within fifteen days from date of de- 
parture. The special rates will be in effect 
from January 1 to March 31. Passengers 
must leave by March 16 in order to comply 
with the March 31 ‘deadline. 


Water is both plentiful and enjoyable‘in Death Valley at this vacation resort, Furness Creek Inn. 
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South American Outing Features 
Nine Countries, Rio Carnival 

A month-long tour of South America fea- 
tures sightseeing in nine countries and five 
days in Rio de Janeiro during the famed carni- 
val. Leaving Miami January 12, the group 
assembles for the personally conducted outing 
in Balboa the following day for an extensive, 
planned program ending February 11. Spon- 
sored by Brownell Travel Bureau, the junket 
visits the Canal Zone, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, Trinidad and 
Puerto Rico. Minimum fare from Miami to 
Miami is $1,775. For those who can spend 


more time, part of the group leaves New 


Orleans January 6 and visits Yucatan and 
Guatemala before meeting the main group at 


Balboa. Inclusive cost from New Orleans to~ 


Miami is $1,180. If desired, arrangements 
may be made to fly from San Juan, last stop 
on the itinerary, to New York at an additional 
cost. 


Las Vegas Is Focal Point 
For Great Southwest Outing 

Designed for the person with limited vaca- 
tion time, TWA suggests a nine-day tour of 
the Las Vegas country with nine days in the 
glamorous city for lazing, sports, sightseeing, 
or entertainment in the famed casinos and 
restaurants of the metropolis. Included in the 
junket, which departs from Los Angeles daily, 
is a visit to Boulder City and Hoover Dam, 
with side trips to Black Canyon and Fortifica- 
tion Mountain. On the sixth day, a visit to 
Death Valley’s Furness Creek Inn (see picture 
below) for an overnight stay and an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy swimming and sightseeing ex- 
cursions. A trip to Grand Canyon and return 
through the picturesque Rim Roads rounds 
out the vacation. 


Ski Outings to Europe Fy 
To Be Headed By Top Sportsmen  t 

A series of special ski trips to Austria, 
France, Germany, Italy and Scandinavia will 
get under way February 10 via K.L.M. Royal 
Dutch Airlines from New York. The all- 
expense vacations will be led by such renown 
skiers as John Jay, Hannes Schneider, Hubert 
Pirquet, Frank Scofield, Benno Rybiska, Bert 
Jensen, Paul Valar and Tino Koch. Provi- 
sions for ski instruction and the rental of ski 
equipment at the sites have been concluded. 
The first fourteen-day junket will be under 
John Jay and will journey by plane to Zurich 
and transfer by train to Arosa and Kitzbuehel, 
a rail ride of about two hours. Cost of this 
trip is $759. Most inexpensive of the two- 
week outings will depart March 6 under the 
guidance of Hannes Schneider. The group 
will fly directly to Innsbruck for skiing at St. 
Anton’s, Austria. Price of this vacation is 
$620, with other fourteen-day trips ranging 
to $795. A tri-country 21-day ski program to 
Austria, Switzerland and Italy is scheduled 
for March, with Hubert Pirquet, Sun Valley 
ski master, in charge. Other tours will be 
to such popular ski resorts as St. Moritz and 
Davos. To complete its winter program, the 
line is now operating twice-weekly flights to 
Innsbruck for those who prefer independent 
ski arrangements. 


Riviera Sky Tour Offers 
Fun and Sun On Cote d’Azur 


A fifteen-day air excursion, priced at a 
minimum of $651.20 from New York, pro- 
vides an opportunity to visit the fabulous Cote 
d’Azur and frolic on the famed beaches of 
Nice, Cannes or Monte Carlo. You may head- 
quarter at any one of these centers or all of 
them in turn. After an overnight flight by 
Trans World Airline from New York, you 
arrive in Nice the second day, transfer to 
your hotel and have the remainder of the day 
at leisure. Third through tenth days are spent 
at your choice of headquarters. Leave, the 
eleventh day and spend two days in Paris be- 
fore returning to New York. Rate includes 
room with bath, transportation, all meals, all 
taxes and service charges at the Riviera and 


sightseeing excursions. 


Aerial Package Hops Lengthen 
Time in Canada for Snow Sports 

A week-long vacation in Montreal and the 
Laurentians effectively combines sightseeing 
with an opportunity for winter sports. Priced 
at $116 including tax, the tour soars daily via 
Colonial Airlines from New York’s LaGuardia 
Airport. With only slightly more than three 
and a half hours spent in round trip trans- 
portation, the vacationer has a maximum: of 
time for pleasure. a 
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| Extensive 56-Day Tour 
| Captures Spring Zest of Europe 
| Europe in the spring is one of the main 
' attractions of a 56-day tour through France, 
Ttaly, Austria, Germany and Belgium. Oper- 
ated by the Bureau of University Travel of 
‘Newton, Mass., the trip is under the direction 
of Dr. Clarence Ward, professor of art at 
“Johns Hopkins University. The group leaves 
New York March 3 aboard the Queen Eliza- 
‘beth landing at Cherbourg five days later. 
_ Among the places visited are Arles, St. Gilles, 
Pont du Gard, Nimes, Avignon and along 
the Riviera to Nice. In Italy, the group will see 
Rapalio on the Italian Riviera, Certosa di 
Pavia, Milan, Pisa, San Gimignano, Rome 
Perugia, Assisi, Ravenna, Ferrara, Padua and 
~ Venice. Innsbruck in Austria offers the party 
an opportunity to visit the Tyrolean Alps, then 
into Germany for first hand inspection of 
Munich, Rothenburg, Heidelberg, Worms, 
Wiesbaden, Bingen, Coblence and Cologne. 
_ Two days are spent in Belgium visiting Brus- 
sels, Ghent and Bruges. Completing the circle, 
the group returns to France and views Beau- 
vais and Chantilly, pauses eight days in Paris. 
moving on to Chartres and Versailles then 
_ through Caen to Cherbourg. Return voyage is 
| on the Queen Mary with arrival in New York 
scheduled for April 29. Price of the junket 
is $1,780. A twelve day extension to England 
is available for an additional $210. 


West Indies Cruise Series 
As Twe-Week Shipboard Vacation 


A series of five cruises to the West Indies, 
‘terminating in an Easter cruise on March 24, 
_ combines a luxurious shipboard vacation with 
_ sightseeing and shore excursions in Jamaica, 
- Venezuela, Curacao, Panama and Cuba. The 
fourteen-day voyages, departing from New 
York aboard the Empress of Scotland, are a 
tempting solution to the person with a short 
-yacation who wants the thrill of | traveling 
Sphile enjoying the restfulness of a_ hotel. 
_ Priced at a minimum fare of $350, the flagship 
_ of the Canadian Pacific fleet calls at Kingston, 
_ La Guaira, Curacao, Cristobal and Havana, re- 

turning to her home port on the fourteenth 
; _ day. Sailing schedule from New York is Janu- 
: any 19, February 4, February 20, March 8 and 
Bearch 24, mins April 7. 


Porth Africa id Near East 
Visited On 44-Day Sea Journey 


A special cruise.to the Mediterranean calls 
on twenty ports in 44 days. Departing New 
_ York February 6 on the Home Lines’ Atlantic, 
a the ship visits Madeira, Tangiers, Algiers, 
Naples, Tel Aviv, Alexandria, Haifa, Beirut 
and Rhodes as well as Istanbul, Piraeus, 
Messina, Capri, Naples,/Genoa, Monte Carlo, 
Cannes, Barcelona, Palma de Majorca and 
Lisbon. Tourist class rates start from $675 
and first class erga from $945. 
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Design Your Own 
Puerto Rican Vacation Fun 


If you are the type of vacationer who can’t 
be bothered with fixed travel schedules and 
predetermined entertainment, try designing 
your own Puerto Rican vacation. A variety of 
cruises offer the opportunity for a deluxe or 
informal trip and the island itself offers vir- 
tually unlimited facilities for diversion. If 
you are a member of the “relax and rest” 
croup, for example, a typical holiday might 
be a refreshing voyage by cargo-passenger ves- 
sel to Puerto Rico, and then as much time as 
you desire at a resort on the island. Sightsee- 
ing parties are numerous and arrangements to 
join one can be made with little difficulty. 
A convenient sailing schedule is offered by 
the Waterman Line, with departures from 
New Orleans every Wednesday, arriving in 
San Juan four and a half days-later. Ships 
sail from the island on Sundays, arriving in 


Mobile. Round trip passage, $180. 


Special Rio Carnival Cruises 
List Two Departure Dates 


The carnival at Rio de Janiero is the high- 
light of two special cruises to South America. 
Priced at a minimum of $1,210, the first of 
the Moore-McCormack ships will leave New 
York January 10 sailing on her regular run to 
Buenos Aires, stopping at Port of Spain, Rio, 
Santos and Montivideo. On the return trip, 
she will arrive at the carnival city early Feb- 
ruary 5, the first full day of the festivities. 
The second vessel to sail on the 38-day voy- 
ages will up anchor on January 25, cruising 
directly to Rio, arriving on February 5. She 
will then continue on her regular run to 
Buenos Aires. Both vessels will be in Rio two 
full days and nights to assure passengers of 
viewing this gala fete. 


Change of Itinerary Makes 
Informal Cruise More Varied 

Change in the itinerary, sailing date and 
fare of the Alcoa Steamship Company’s in- 
formal Caribbean cruise has made the outing 
more accessible to the work-a-day vacationer. ° 
Ships now leave New Orleans on Saturday, 
instead of Friday, returning to Mobile about 
16 days later. Until April 4, the cruise rates 
will be reduced to a minimum of $525, a sav- 
ing of $25. Under the new schedule the pas- 
senger can take advantage of an overnight 
stay in Trinidad at no extra cost. A slight 
change in the ships’ routes make possible a 
choice of calling at either the Dominican 
Republic or Curacao. Ships will stop at one 
of these ports on alternate weeks. Remainder 
of the itinerary is Kingston, Jamaica, La 
Guaira, Puerto Cabello and Guanta, Vene- 
zuela and Port of Spain, Trinidad. 


Spring Cruise to Europe 
Scheduled for May Sailing 

Plans for a spring cruise by the Stella 
Polaris have been announced by the Bergen 
Steamship Company. Sailing the south At- 
lantic route, the vessel will leave New Or- 
leans on a 28-day voyage May 26 and arrive 
in London on June 22, where the cruise ends. 
Ports of call for the $540 junket are Havana, 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, Madeira Islands, 
Casablanca, Tangiers, Cadiz, Lisbon and 
London. 


Italia Set for Caribbean Tour 


St. Thomas, La Guaira, Curacao and Ha- 
vana are the ports of call for three cruises of 
the Italia, departing New York January 26 
and February 10 and 28. Under exclusive 
charter to Simmons Tours, fare is set at $290. 
The ship has recently been reconditioned. 


Magnificent Queen Elizabeth steams out of New York down Hudson River past Jersey coastline. 
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A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


STARED AT THE SAVAGE BEAUTY of jagged 

frozen cliffs. Then I heard the dull thump | 
of river ice gainst our 40-foot fishing boat and 
felt a rising sense of exhilaration. At last I 
was moving ever deeper into that forgotten — 
part of Alaska, the great ice fields, silent, vast, — 
a world of frost aud mystery. «ti 

The skipper grumbled and fretted as sharp 
ice floes scraped the ship’s sides. He swore — 
when the boat lurched, frowned and grew 
tense when a primeval fog began to descend ~ 
from the weird frozen cliffs marking our way — 
to the unknown interior. F 

I knew he was all for turning back. A scien- 
tific mission, even one that might solve the 
‘baffling puzzle of the ancient ice age, one 
that would most certainly add knowledge of | 
weather and terrain—vital factors in Alaska’s ( 

__ defense—meant nothing to him if his fishing 
boat were damaged. 

I glanced at the other members of our ex- 
pedition shivering in the cold, monotonous 
rain. All of their expressions were quiet, 
grim, somewhat depressed as they watched 
the frightening pre-historic landscape and the 
dreary fog shrouded cliffs. 

Suddenly the ship lurched wildly, spinning 
in icy swift currented waters. Boom! Another 
block of ice broke against the wooden sides. 

“I’m making for shore!” the skipper 
snapped. “I’ve had enough of this,” he said, 
clenching the pilot wheel. “It’s too damned ~ 
dangerous. You'll have to reach the glacier 
fields by leg power.” 

There was no disputing the finality of his 
stubborn tones. No minimizing the ever thick- 
ening ice floes, the rain and fog forming a- 
gloomy impenetrable mass loaded with poten- 
tial danger. 

I was happy at the thought of landing. The 
constant lurching of the boat, a dot moving 
in frozen angry waters, had a similar effect 
on all of us, misery and sea sickness. 

I welcomed the sub-arctic beach. It was 
Through Haydon Park pass, expedition tramps across heavy snows on their journey to peak. land, a place to build a refuge from the cold 
driving rain. But it took us several days to 
thaw out, recover, and organize a camp. No 
sooner were we finished when we had to move 
on. 

I studied the primitive landscape and knew 


C) @ how difficult th ld b first 
I Work with Glaciers ‘viliive ihe Sek dat 
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Elias. That is, I knew it in theory. On an 
expedition actuality has a way of popping up 


by Maynard M. Miller | | 
as told to Robert R. Richards 


Join the First Scientific Expedition to Scale 
Alaska’s Giant Peak, Savage Mount St. Elias 
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nd Bistsonsiie you with Gcecied prob- 
ms and mishaps. 

a. party numbered eight, seven men and 
woman. All of us had some specialty. 
Ixpeditions are expensive affairs, Risk must be 
inimized and result maximized. The days 
yhen a man hoisted a rifle over his shoulder 
nd trudged through the wilds, calling himselt 
n explorer, are over. Now he has to carry a 
elescopic lens as well. 


Back home, a host of institutions eagerly 
waited our reports. The Harvard Fatigue 
: boratory sought information on special 
hysiological and food tests. Another founda- 
ion was interested in high altitude cosmic 
ay investigations. The U.S. Army Air Force 
ad a number of items to be tested under 
retic conditions, wanted reports on climatic 
onditions in the remote glacial fields. 


I am no expert on meteorological military 
airs, but we had one with us in the person 
of Lt. Ferris of the Army’s Climatic Research 
aboratory. 


My work is glaciers. For ten years I have 
ived with glaciers. The world I move in is a 
jorld of ice, of treacherous crevasses, of 
ozen rock and rivers, an ancient world, a 
nrow-back to a by-gone age when sabre 
oothed tigers and hairy mammoths thun- 
lered over frozen waste lands. 


Although we carried little food, none of us 
ve re worried. As previously arranged, a res- 
ue plane was to drop supplies once we 
eached the base of Mt. St. Elias, the tower- 
ig 18,000-foot glacial giant which the na- 
ives called Yahtsetasha, “The mountain from 


yay back of the bay from which water flows 
lown.”” 


_ Hight expeditions had tried to scale its cold 
orbidding rock—all of them failed. Many a 
ce adventurer lies buried in the icy reaches 
f the majestic ice mountain. We could only 
ess at our chances despite detailed prepara- 
i. and determination. 


Plans and maps must become elastic in 
oo country. A simple notation like “river,” 
an take days to cross and entail almost 
endless work. There are no “boats for’ frozen 
slacial rivers. In this barren land of frost, 
Npod can be more valuable than uranium. 


ie ‘As we headed for Mt. St. Elias, a glacial 
‘iver defied us to risk its slippery suface with 
ur supplies. Valuable cameras and scientific 
nstruments of delicate construction had to be 
; srotected. A chance slip and breakage could 
‘uin our expedition. 
A Tyrolean traverse would have been ideal 
r transporting our supplies. Phere were gla- 
ial stones usable for supports, but wood was 
gal problem in this denuded land. After 
foraging about for some time we _ stumbled 
yon ancient logs, relics of pre-historic days 
vhen forests once covered the now barren i ice 
sapped land. ve ; 
After concealing the logs for Pe | of 
ars the glacier had spewed them up. This 
viece of luck seemed like a “come-on” to lure 
deeper into the Malapina ice fields. But 
we set Sha pide our traverse with, energy, 
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transported our gear safely across the glacial 
river and moved on into morainic hills with 
a peculiar mixture of enthusiasm and appre- 
hension. 

Boulders, gravel, sand and clay, plus the 
neverending ice, slowed us. After passing 


beyond the morainic hills there was a brief ~ 


moment of relief followed by dismay. The 
terrain ahead was a set of huge death traps. 
I shuddered at the ice pinnacles and the 
dangerous crevasses. The crevasses were snow 
bridges, many of them passable, many others 
deceptively frozen. They would crumble like 
powder under-foot. 


I helped organize a reconnaissance squad 
and our little group broke off into those who 
waited and those who poked ahead like seeing- 
eye dogs. At a signal to advance, we relayed 
our supplies. Progress was painfully slow. 
After much exasperating cross-cutting and 
back-tracking, we sighted our objective, Mt. 
St. Elias, challenging us from the distantly 
bleak horizon. 

Jagged dark peaks herded liké animals 
beneath the sky. Valleys of snow were white 
surfs tumbling in the shifting winds. I felt 
like an insect marching towards a great fort- 
ress as we headed for the rocky bastions of 


Mt. St. Elias. 


Carrying 60-pound packs and only enough 
food for four days, two others and myself 
headed for the base of the ice giant where 
a rescue plane was scheduled to drop more 
food boxes. As prearranged, the plane would 
first deposit supplies at camp-site A, where the 
others remained behind, and then continue to 
camp-site B, our last breather before we at- 
tempted the treacherous glacial goliath. 


We tramped out a 100-yard square in the 
snow for the rescue plane to identify. During 
sundown we discussed the coming assault on 
the mountain king and turned in for a sound 
sleep. The next morning was the fourth day, 
our food was very low, but there was no 
anxiety. The 100-yard marker was clearly 


Gaining elevation, explorers encounter a giant 
conical of hard rock called Michael’s Sword. 


Deep crevasses spanned by snow of unknown 
strength are among dangers of trip up mountain. 


Members of expedition wear sun.glasses, makeup as protection from glare of expanse of snow. 
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Part of any mountain climber’s joy is the vast 
panoramic view obtained of the world beneath. 


there for the pilot. 

No plane arrived by morning and the marker 
was gone. A southeaster had come up during 
the night and obliterated it. As the white 
depths rose around us we suddenly realized 
that we were snowbound! 

There was no leaving the pre-arranged spot. 
The plane might still find us. It had to find us 
or else. Day after day we waited, three of us 
huddled in a two-man tent. On the seventh 
day we stopped gazing longingly at the sky. 
The drone of a motor sent us racing to our 
_ feet. 

The desperately needed food boxes came 
tumbling down from the plane and our 
hearts tumbled with them. Two of the largest 
struck the ice cliffs and fell echoing thousands 
of feet down in a glacial valley, swallowed 
by ice and snow. 

There were other food boxes, but the loss 
of the two largest would cut our expedition 
time murderously short. It was time for swift 
action rather than remorse. I knew we must 
move instantly if we expected to conquer 
Mt. St. Elias. 

In a few hours we abandoned camp and 
were making our way upward along a slip- 
pery Senate rim. The food loss was eclipsed 
in my thoughts by a new danger. I heard a 
terrifying boom which Soinied like an aval- 
anche. A few more steps and I paused breath- 
lessly before an ice-crammed basin. of- tre- 
mendous size. 

The basin echoed to the shattering bombard- 
ment of ice avalanches. Sliding masses of ice 
and snow tested our eardrums as we made our 
way around the great basin. It was no longer 
a matter of stepping carefully—at any given 
moment one or all of us could have been 
pulverized by a collapsing wall of ice hang- 
ing menacingly overhead. 

Somehow we groped our way to compara- 
tive safety and joyfully heard the booming 
echoes fading in the distance. It had taken 


an entire day to walk half way around the 
basin, although crawling was more like it. 
Long after the arctic sun faded I found myself 
cutting through an overhanging cornice, with 
10,000 feet of glaciated rock below my heels. 

At 13,000 feet the ice turned startingly blue 
and I felt like a man who had landed on a 
strange continent a million miles from the 
earth’s familiarity. We chopped our way up 
the 60-degree slope of bright blue ice. 

The ascent was so steep and treacherous 
that all of us should have gone crashing down- 
wards towards our deaths. Thanks to 400 feet 
of installed safety rope and determined dig- 
ging of our two inch long shoe spikes, we 
managed to hang on with gritted teeth. 

Actually, it was nothing compared to what 
followed. At 15,400 feet I found myself cling- 
ing blindly to an ice ledge enshrouded by fog. 


At 10,000 feet on the slopes of Mt. St. Elias, ex- 
pedition pitches camp in fog-shrouded heights. 


When the fog lifted, a blinding sleet std 
began. i) 
At 16,000 feet one of our party begal 
coughing bitterly and his face was a study ii 
pain. He tapped his chest frantically and | 
knew it was his lungs. The pressure had by| 
come unbearable. He waved and began | 


The last ten hours were backbreaking, breat 
taking vertical cliffs of ice and cock peerin)} 
Frajestiediy down from a lordly 18,000 fee 


It was almost impossible to scale them. 


And there was that wonderful momen| 
when I reached a ledge and there was nothinj| 
but fierce northern sky above me. I wa! 
stunned for a moment, not realizing I ha a) 
reached the very pinnacle of Mt. St. Elias) 
the glacial giant which had destroyed ei b| 
PneiwOnen i | 

The sweeping panorama was a fantastii 
study in shimmering whites and blues wit 
hideous and fascinating rock formations, in 
land seas of snow, and 10,000-foot glacia) 
peaks forming a ring of stunted-looking satel 
lites below St. teem king of the glacial fields 


Our work was only begun. The recording 
of weather and terrain, the high altitude of 
mic ray tests, the constant probe into the only 
partially solved mystery of the ice age, ant 
lastly, the study of defensive possibilities an 
expendability of planes through ths area cat 
next. 


¥ 
Much was learned of weather and terrain 


I was satisfied because we had succeeded it 
the primary step, a great step—the conques 
of Mt. St. Elias. Ours was the first scientifi 
expedition to master the glacial giant and w 
shall return again, declan studying, record 
ing, until aueiier ledge of knowledge is addec 
to man’s curiosity about the frozen north a 
its pre-historic ice fields. 4 


In Yakutat Bay, cameraman on ship’s flying bridge shoots scenes of Hubbard Glacier barrier clif 
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LONDON LETTER 


by Griffin Barry 


Quiet Sundays, Wool Ballet Make Lively Topics 


: ees ARE OFTEN PUZZLED by the pall 


of Sunday gloom that settles over big 
English cities—few restaurants open, no 


, games to which admission is charged, drink- 


ing hours rigidly restricted. Parliament has 


_ just decided that this atmosphere will con- 


tinue next summer through the Festival of 


_ Britain, when 700,000 foreigners are expected. 
- The Labor Government, in the teeth of its 


main body of supporters, had hoped to install 


a continental Sunday at the Festival. But a 


good time for a good time’s sake on Sunday 


was ruled out by a House of Commons vote 


the other day which decreed the closing of 
the Festival’s Fun Fair, which will be a Brit- 
ish version of Coney Island. Herbert Mor- 
rison, the Labor chieftain, led the fight to 
keep the Fun Fair open. Lobbying against him 


- were the Gospel Strict Sabbath Societies, 


_ whose following is among the church-going 


working classes. A closed Sabbath won a 
clear majority. Many Tories voted for it, 


' violating the old-time traditions of their party 
but shrewdly remembering that they, too, 


__ have many Sabbatarian constituents. A writer 
recalled the next day that “for centuries Brit- 


te i Ske 


ons have been badgering, spying and bullying, 
jailing and flogging and throwing each other 
into the stocks in order to keep the Lord’s 
Day in Christian fashion.” Occasionally, he 


noted, the Almighty was said to have taken a 


hand. In the reign of Charles I, according to 
a Puritan historian, He visited a “filthy 


_ stinke” upon a Sunday football match and 


broke it up. About that time a Lord’s Day 
wine seller was “by the power of God carried 
into the air on_a whirlwind and never seen 
or heard of more.” ; 


& 


Wool Ballet 


The world price of wool is rising and, ac- 
cording to the newspapers, the bad news has 
caused a rush of Englishmen to the shops to 
buy six suits at once. Rumor has it that the 
top price of men’s suits may go up to the un- 


_ thinkable price of £50 ($140). Without wools, 


; January 1951- 


te 


an English winter may be dire; luckily, under 
a most-favored-nation agreement, Britain may 
tap more cheaply than other countries the 
wool clip of Australia, whose sheep population 
is thirteen times greater than its human one. 
But for centuries the mother country has 
turned the sheep’s coat into cloth for a good 
part of the civilized world, including Aus- 
tralia itself, and this ancient custom Britain 
does not intend to lose to the United States. 
To that end, a Wool Ballet has been shot near 
London in Technicolor. Soon American pic- 
ture houses will show ballet dancers and 
choreographers from the Royal Opera House 
at Covent Garden telling the story of wool 
solely in terms of music and the dance. The 
drama moves from sheep ranges on one side 
of the globe to the mills of Manchester on the 


- other. 


Dress-conscious Parliamentarians 


Dressing for the occasion is not a discarded 
custom in England; the leisurely habit of 
changing your clothes for evening dinner per- 
sists. You dress for work, too. But when 
you happen to be a woman and when your 
work happens to be representing a working- 
class constituency in Parliament usually— 
you wear at all hours clothes that indicate— 


‘or once did—how few the women are, after 


all, who have time or money to change daily 
into evening finery. But the times are chang- 
ing. For years now the Labor Party has been 
the top dog politically and often its women 
members in the House of Commons are as 
handsomely dressed as the Tory ladies on the 
other side of the House. The demand comes 
from their constituencies, they say—from 
their women supporters. They like to see 
their Member as well dressed as anyone else. 
The other day when Mrs. Barbara Castle, 
Labor member for East Blackburn, rose to 
vex the Tories about colonial policy she was 
suddenly greeted with rollicking cheers— 
slightly mocking cheers from the Tory side, 


affectionate cheers from her own. Instantly 
Mrs. Castle knew what was the matter. She 
put up her hand to a new hat that was all but 
coquettish and blushed.. Then she proceeded 
with lashing into the Tories. In the session 
before, Mrs. Leah Manning, doughty cham- 
pion of the workers in a poor constituency, 
appeared dressed for a royal garden party. 
But Mrs. Manning was so overwhelmed by 
the outcry at her gay party clothes that she 
forgot her speech and suddenly sat down. 


Symbolical War in Streets 


The days are gone when the Lord Mayor’s 
Show is the embodiment of a fairy story. As 
of yore the procession wound its way through 
the London streets this year—complete with 
the Lord Mayor’s golden coach that dates 
from the middles ages, military bands in 
bright uniforms, a symbolic Sword-Bearer, a 
Sergeant-at-Arms and the imposing pikemen 
of the Honorable Artillery Company dressed 
as the tough fighters that pikemen once were. 
Centuries ago this display of wealth and force 
on the part of the worthy burghers made the 
threatening forces of the Crown at the other 
end of London take note. Today that struggle 
is only legend and the authorities have de- 
creed that a current possible struggle shall be 
symbolized. So this year the Lord Mayor’s 
Show mainly instructed the crowds in how 
blood transfusion takes place under enemy 
fire and in anti-aircraft warfare. A float 
showed how geiger counters are used to indi- 
cate radio-activity. Only one float was rela- 
tively peaceful. It carried a symbolic Britain 
asking for contributions to the Lord Mayor’s 
fund drive. That fund will be spent for the 
benefit of foreigners, chiefly American, who 
helped Britain to endure the last war. “The 
time has come,” commented the Manchester 
Guardian, “when this popular show should be 
restored to its old-time function of hinting 
at our remote and storied past, which we 
somehow survived, instead of threatening us 
with the doubtless terrible immediate future.” 
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Dining That's Different % sicta seu 


HEN THE FILET MIGNON cries at the touch of knife and fork, the 

fish is perfectly sauced, the salad crisp, the pastry tender and 
faintly redolent of chestnuts, then mes amis you have a restaurant for 
which the French have a phrase, “L’appetit vient en mangeant.” In 
short, the Cafe Henry Burger. 

Located in Hull, Quebec, across the river from Ottawa, the cafe 
now occupies two floors of a remodeled buff-brick house. In 1922 it 
was a quaint, typically French, upstairs restaurant, today, it is informal, 
you might say almost homey. 

The clientele, however, is impressive. Much of official Ottawa dines 
here regularly. Diplomats and Generals are as plentiful as the more 
ordinary citizen. 

The Burger’s “front of the house” affairs are expertly managed by 
Madame, Swiss-born and a charming hostess. “Chef” is Rodolphe 
Doseger, who served his apprenticeship in the fine art of cooking at 
St. Annahof in Zurich, and progressed from there to assistant chef of 
the Ritz-Carlton in Montreal, and Chief Sauce Cook at the King Edward 
in Toronto. 


Dinners begin with hors d’oeuvre varie, a house specialty, which you 
choose from the handsome array set out on a cart wheeled ‘to your table- 
side. Stuffed eggs in mayonnaise, sardines with onion curl, radishes, 
olives, fish and potato salads. Then some consomme, clear and strong, 
or perhaps a forthright soup; fresh vegetables, skillfully prepared, 
entree, dessert and delicious coffee. 

Weekday’s dinner is $1.60; $1.85; and $2.50. Sunday, $2.50. Lun- 
cheon is 95c or $1.50 with hors d’oeuvres. Wines, all of choice vintage, 
are naturally extra, but here again the tariff is moderate. 


EVERY MILE OF 
YOUR TRIP 
THROUGH FRANCE 


Stop en route at any of the Railroad Station Buffets throughout 
the country...they specialize in Regional cooking 
in the traditional manner...add the celebrated “wines of 


the country,” and make your trip memorable. 


@ For information, see your Travel Agent or write 610 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Henry Burger, center, views a tasty spread with chef, left, and manager. 


At the top prices your entree might be lobster en Carapace Thermi- 
dor; roast capon that’s mouth watering, plump and crackling brown; 
or charcoal broiled filet mignon, cut from Red Ribbon beef butchered 
by “Chef” himself and aged a week before slicing. 

Luncheon offers a choice of fruit juice or soup; entree, baby lobster 


in season; calf’s liver and Canadian bacon; cold turkey and salad; or 


perhaps chicken pot pie; dessert and beverage. Favorite Burger desserts 
—and just one taste will tell you why—are fruit tarts; coupe; or crisp 
crackers and well aged cheese. 

Another favorite, ie) this time on the entree list, is Blanquette de Veau 
aux Capres, a dish particularly dear to the gourmet heart of Chef 
Doseger. The recipe we’re giving you is his, and, incidentally, scaled 
down by him to home-kitchen size. ; 


Blanquette de Veau aux Capres 


Cut into small squares two pounds of breast of veal. Sear for a few 
minutes in a flat skillet. Remove to saucepan, cover the meat with a 
stock (vegetable or meat). Salt to taste and bring to a boil, gradually 
removing scum. Add a carrot, an onion which has been stuck with 
cloves, and a bouquet garni (parsley, thyme, celery and laurel). Cook 
Cook slowly for an hour and a half. 

Melt five tablespoons butter, blend in 14 cup flour and two-thirds Mi 
the liquid from the meat. Goal for ten to fifteen minutes, stirring often. 
Mix sauce with two egg yolks and two to three cups of heavy cream. 
Pass through sieve and season with a pinch of nutmeg and a dash of 
lemon juice. Pour over the veal. Keep warm but do not let it boil. 
Sprinkle with capers. 

Serve with a dish of noodles or small croutons fried in butter. 

To strengthen the taste, a few mushrooms or mushroom skins may 
be added to the meat while cooking. 


e 

RICHARD KENT (Dining That's Different) 
has traveled extensively in some 50 countries 
and has built up what is possibly the finest 
collection of prize recipes anywhere, gathered 
during his travels. He was formerly the NBC 
Traveling Cook anid in the early days of tele- 
vision his food show was probably the first 
such program sent out on video. 
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FF-SEASON MAY STILL mean a silencing of 
cash-register rings in some tourist mec- 
cas—but not in Paris. Hotels in the French 
t apital this winter report a flow of guests 
jaccounting for a welcome June-in-January 
atmosphere about the establishments. Store- 
keepers along the Grand Boulevards and in 
the narrow, art-shop-filled rues of the Left 
Bank enjoyed one of their most prosperous 


were the visiting Americans, British, Belgians, 
et cetera making Yuletide purchases in Paris 
but prices were high enough to make sales 
even more worthwhile to Frenchmen. 
t No one volunteered any single reason for 
the ‘sudden upsurge in winter travel through- 
out Europe. The phenomenon apparently re- 
sulted from a variety of factors—cheaper off- 
season steamship rates, reduced hotel tariffs 
for winter residents, a phobia-like predilec- 
tion for sports d’hiver and, naturally, a con- 
Hinuation of the travel urge generated by Holy 
Year. 
_ Whatever the reasons, people whose job 
it is to entice spenders to France found their 
task a fairly easy one. They cited impressive 
figures showing that tourism has become the 
‘country’s leading “export industry” to the 
dollar area. Adding machines in the Paris 
joffices of the Commissariat Général au Tour- 
jisme and the Economic Co-operation Admin- 
istration told the same happy story. American 
tourists in France during the first six months 
of 1950 (before the real summer onslaught) 
spent $35,874,000 in legally obtained francs 
untainted by black market aromas—a hike of 
158, per cent over the 1949 figure for the 
lanuary-to- July intake. During the six-month 
1950 period, all French exports to the U. S. 
amounted to $36,100,000. It’s simple arith- 
metic to arrive at the difference of less than 
$300, 000 in those two figures. And it follows 
Tren logically that from now on, tourism in 
‘rance will be a business to be exploited as 
re few others. = 
A An idea of what hoteliers, restaurateurs, 
to purist organizations and the government it- 
self have in mind to keep the boom booming 


Christmas-buying seasons on record. Not only . 


Paris Post 


by Jess Hassell, Jr. 


Huge Travel Flow Spurs Tourism Plans 


was gained from the nation’s first Salon of 
Tourism and the Hotel Industry, staged re- 
cently at the vast Parc des Expositions in 
Paris. A reflection upon the six acres of ex- 
hibits produces a mental montage of comfy 
beds, showers in every hotel room, stainless 
steel kitchens in every eating place, eye-saving 
light fixtures, incredible cleanliness and to 
repeat, beds—beds of luscious fluffiness. Any- 
one who has ever been to France knows that 
these tourism assets have not prevailed in the 
past, do not prevail now and, unfortunately, 
won't become general practice overnight. But 
at least, the traveling public has the assur- 
ance that the powers-that-be know their fail- 
ings and are on the track of doing something 
to correct them. 

Some of the Salon’s other suggestions for 
luring foreigners, particularly Americans, re- 
volved around the alleged necessity for mak- 
ing available ham and eggs and ice water. 
Even American Hotelman Conrad Hilton took 
up the ice water cry. Both items, however, 
struck a lot of Americans as trivial compared 
with the Salon’s other objectives. It’s been 
proved time and again that the family from 
Ashtabula, the schoolmarm from Anaheim and 
the gay dollar-dispensers from both sides of 
the Rockies are usually willing to forfeit their 
ham and eggs for croissants and coffee after 
a week in Paris. And they require little brib- 
ing to supplant ice water with wine and other 
potables during their elbow-bending moments. 
After all, how many persons traverse the At- 
lantic in search of an Automat in the shadow 
of the Eiffel Tower? 

The Salon recommended other features 
bound to meet with more universal favor, 
such as the need for more coat-hangers in 
hotel closets. An attachment to provide run- 
ning hot water in hotel rooms at all hours 
was displayed to a chorus of “ooh-la-la’s” 
from American viewers in ecstatic moods. 
There was also a fire extinguisher exhibit, 
showing off a safety gadget noticeable by its 
absence in so many -Paris hotels. For the 
record, the air-conditioning makers were not 
represented at all on the floor of the Salon. 
And no genius turned up with a restaurant 
bill of fare written in a manner to be read. 


Nevertheless, the Salon’s debut proved more” 


auspicious than not on many counts. It in- 


‘dicated that looming in the future is a more 


modernized approach to the tourist industry 
in France. It was reassuring to learn that 
Frenchmen are aiming to please the record 
1951 hordes they anticipate. 


Texas in Paris 

Deep in the heart of Paris, within hog- 
calling ‘distance of the Opéra, in fact, the state 
of Texas received its latest bow from French- 
men during the Christmas season. 

The big department store, Au Printemps, 
featured a show-window labeled Le Texas. 
In it was a scene of rampaging redskins, hard- 
riding cowhands and dancing girls cavorting 
across prairies, in saloons and in and out of a 
place of business marked Epicerie, which may 
mean a small-scale grocery store to Parisians 
but certainly looks strange on the plains of 
the Lone Star State. Outside the window, 
French youngsters and their elders formed 
long lines to march by the mechanical scene, 
already endeared to local hearts many times 
over by Hollywood Westerns and _ fiction 
writers. 

No Santa Claus in sight appeared to be 
getting the attention accorded Le Texas. Per- 
haps the bearded gent was using the wrong 
musical accompaniment. Au Printemps jazzed 
up its window with recordings of so-called 
“Texas airs” which included all the Dixieland 
jive any hep Frenchman could ask for—and 
not a single sour note of San Antonio Rose 
or Beautiful, Beautiful Texas. 


Yankee Doodles Are Dandy 

It was a pleasure from a Yankee Doodle 
point of view to watch Palais de Chaillot 
customers relish practically everything done 
by the Ballet Theatre during its premiere 
Paris engagement. According to Parisian bal- 
letomanes, the occasion marked the first time 
an American ballet troupe has convinced them 
that the U. S. had anything to offer along 
contemporary Diaghilev lines. 

The company which has safely ensconced 
itself as the No. 1 ballet organization in the 
States made a real European conquest. Where- 
as applause had been lukewarm a few weeks 
earlier in Paris for the comparatively inferior 
but more-or-less home-grown Marquis de 
Cuevas Ballet, multiple curtain calls were the 
rule in Ballet Theatre’s case. Nora Kaye rang 
up a personal triumph in Agnes de Mille’s 
Fall River Legend—and in everything else she 
did. Igor Youskevitch missed a week of per- 
formances due to a slight injury but he re- 
turned to his roles before the run was over, 
dominating the male makeup of the company 
with the same ease which enables him to 
dominate the entire male field of ballet cur- 
rently. Alicia Alonso, rejoining the group 
after a brief absence, demonstrated again and 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Victoria statue stands by Nassau postoffice. 


INTER VACATIONS 

have zoomed high 
in popularity over the 
recent years and the 
foremost indication of 
this trend is perhaps 
best seen by the heavy 
schedule of cruises dur- 
ing this 1951 season. 
Over 37 liners have 
slated voyages that will 
whisk passengers to the 
sunny waters of. the 
Caribbean and Mediter- 
ranean. 

Typical of the many 
vessels plying out of 
New York for warmer 
areas is the Europa, 
pictured on this page. 
Entertainment facilities 


include an outdoor 
pool, deck dancing, 
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Archway frames resort in Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 


Outdoor swimming pools are almost standard part of cruise ship life, center of activity. 


Midwinter 
Cruise 


gains in popularity 


Entry in Kingston harbor is cruise highlight. 


movies and games. For 
a 12-day sail to Nassau, 
Haiti and Jamaica, the 


cost is $228, with her 


itinerary calling for 
sailings January 19 and 
February 2 and 16. 

A host of other ships 
offer an equally diverse 
number of itineraries 
and prices. The Em- 
press of Scotland makes 
a 14-day cruise to Ja- 
maica, LaGuaira, Hav- 
ana and Panama, with 
a $350 rate structure. 
Bermuda remains pop- 
ular, and the DeGrasse 
and Neiuw Amsterdam 
are among cruise ships 
offering trips south- 
ward. 
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ID YOU EVER OPEN your eyes in Chicago or 
ke Middletown, on a snow-blanketed morn- 
ing, and imagine yourself in Switzerland or 
| Shangri La? 

_ To the eye of a camera, snow is magic stuff 
which transforms everything it touches. With 
‘its aid, unusual pictures—prize winning pic- 
tures—suddenly appear everywhere. No need 
to travel to Transylvania or Tibet. Just let 
strange lands come to you, falling out of 
_ heaven on winged snowflakes. 

When snow transforms a city street, the 
_ photographer has to move fast before the 
magic stuff melts or is carted away. In the 
| mountains, the snow is more enduring, and 
‘more cooperative. At a resort like Sun Valley, 
Idaho, for example, it is almost impossible not 
to get interesting pictures. Nevertheless, here 
are a few hints for better snow pictures to 
’ brighten up the winter scene: 

Exposure. Snow is highly reflective, jus- 
tifying one half normal exposure. With Super 
XX film, about £/22, 1/100 second will be 
‘called for by your exposure meter. Koda- 
chrome would be about f/11, 1/50 second. 
_ Filters. To darken blue sky and snow 
| shadows, use a yellow filter, such as the K2. 
For dramatic effect, use a red filter. 

_ Color. An excess of blue is found in snow 
scenes and at high altitudes. To correct 
' this, use a Kodachrome skylight filter, which 
also lessens haze. It requires no exposure 
_ change. For additional correction, use the CC 
14 filter, and increase exposure 1/3 stop. 
_ Camera position. Tall buildings and high 
“hills provide wonderful vantage points for 
_ pattern shots. For ski shots, find a position on 
i the ski run where the skier makes a sharp 
- turn and produces a stream of flying snow. If 
the camera is close enough (15 to 30 feet), 
_ the skier, as he turns past the camera, will fill 
_ the frame with his i image. 

Tripod. Ski pole rings, attached to the 
_ legs of a tripod, will keep it from sinking in 
_ the snow. 
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Advice on Tava Photography 


“There is always more in the world than 
_ men can see, walk they ever so slowly; they 
_ will see it no better for going fast... . The 
_ really precious things are thought and sight, 
_ not pace. It does a bullet no good to go fast; 
_ and a man no harm to go slow.” 

; John Ruskin, in this quotation, certainly 
_ sounds as if he is aiming his words at pho- 
r tographers in general and_travel-photogra- 
phers in particular. We may have to travel in 
a hurry to get to a distant place, but once 
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January 1951 


by Will Lane 


A. Aubrey Bodine won a grand prize with this 
picture of ice-ringed ships at Annapolis. Alert 
photographers can often turn routine winter 
scenes into memorable shots of high calibre. 


there, it is good advice to move slowly and: 


keep your peepers peeled. To these positive 
axioms, I would like to add some negative 
corrolaries: 

Don’t be half-satisfied. If a picture is not 
just right, take enough time to make it right. 
Move the camera until the background and 
lighting is appropriate. Get the people you 
want into the scene, and those you don’t want 
out of it. One well-arranged picture is worth 
a hundred snapshots. 

Don’t be afraid to stop and turn back. When 
traveling by auto, it’s easy to pass up an at- 
tractive view before seeing enough to decide 
whether it’s worth filming. Don’t say, “Maybe 
something better will turn up later.” It seldom 
does. Biop: turn around and explore the scene 
that caught your eye. 

Don’t say, “We'll stop on the way back.” 
Even if you keep this promise (which is un- 
likely) the conditions will be different, the 
lighting changed and the mood unrecognizable. 

Don’t be a Cecil B. DeMille. He can order 
people around, tell them to do this or that, 
and no questions asked because he has a mega- 
phone, puttees, and the people are on his 


payroll. You can get more cooperation with 


just a little tact. 
Don’t hog the fun of picture taking. Assign 


VAGABOND CAMERA 


Snow and Sleet Bring New Worlds—And Prize Pictures 


responsibilities to each member of the family. 
If they have a chance to do some of the work, 
they can feel they have a share in the pictures 
when they are shown. 

Don’t risk missing important places through 
lack of information. Gather travel folders, 
maps and other information before you start. 
The more you know about a place, the more 
fun you get out of seeing it. 

Don’t let your plans get rigor mortis. Keep 
the schedule flexible. A spot granted an hour 
on your time table may be worth a day. 
Photogenic events like boat races, rodeos and 
low-hanging cumulus clouds are worth tarry- 
ing for. 

Don’t measure the success of a trip by the 
number of miles covered, but by the quality of 
the images you bring back in your mind and 
in your camera. 


The ‘Big Bertha’ Camera 


How does a press photographer get those 
startling closeups of football action from a 
press box high above the stands? The players 
on the field look pretty small through the eye 
of a conventional press camera. In fact, the 
image of a six-foot player is only 5/16th of 
an inch high! (Assuming you are 122 feet 
away with a 51/,-inch lens.) 

A telephoto lens, of conventional type, helps 
a little, but not much. A 1014-inch lens, for 
example, would only double the tiny image 
size. 

So when some Army Air Corps aerial cam- 
era lenses were offered as surplus property 
several years ago, a bright idea flashed into 
the minds of Howard Maxwell and Paul 
Calvert, staff photographers of the Los An- 
geles Times. With the cooperation of the 
newspaper's picture chief, they designed and 
built several Big Bertha cameras utilizing 
war-surplus 40-inch lenses. 

The image of the football player, now mag- 
nified nearly eight times, becomes 2% inches 
high on the film, although the camera is way 
up in the stands, 122 feet away! 

The lens is calibrated in advance—that is, 
settings are marked for the 50-yard line, 
60-yard line, etc., so that, when action occurs 
at any spot, the photographer has merely to 
turn the lever to a predetermined position to 
focus the lens. 

The lens, strange as it may seem, doesn’t 
move. It’s too heavy. Focusing is done, instead, 
by moving the camera while the lens remains 
motionless on the tripod. The camera is a 5 x 7 


inch Graflex. 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Travel Crosswords 
By Ted Shane 


NX 


: 
AS es 


yp 


Be 
SS 


geese. PSE 


Solution to this puzzle will appear in the next issue. 


ACROSS 
Land of Red and Yellow Devils 
Dancing folk cf Rio 
Grand old divot digger 
Arabians like to play a little gulf here 
What the Communist Party usually turns 
into 
Evil blowhard 
:2 wds. 
Camels often walk a mile for these 
Author of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
Underground reason for most troubles 
in the Near East 
What a soar-head does in a plane way 
King of phagus 
My, what a nut she is! 
Student who commutes between New 
York nightspots and New Haven 
Sound commonly heard amidst 
foliage 
One of the Burens of Oklahoma 
There’s a Divinity that shapes ’em—ask 
any gal! 
It has its ups and downs 
Curs, dirty dogs! 
Deerest thing in the Adirondacks 
Backs of chairs were made before these 
Chomo-lungma, 29,141 ft. high, now 
in the shadow of Red China 
If you eat on the Ile de France, you'll 
not leave a this! 
They’re passed up in rough weather 


that brings some good 


Fall 


Removes the lower encasements and 
dunks the tootsies 

It’s hard work, sailor! 

This part of a state has gold in it: abb. 


Attention-caller 

Druel gruel 

Man who was a goat where his pants 
ought to be 

Peruvian tuber plant 

The Free Citizen of Russia 

The Ould one offers new delights 
Has famous banks in England 
Portgual’s Islands of Delight, 
Funchal 

Pennsylvania town, made cannons 
the Revolutionary War 

City on the Oka 

Piece of broken China 

The Cowboy’s Castle 

Swedes get a bang out of theirs (they’re 
muscular but kneady) 

Politicians’ favorite campaign 


DOWN 


country, 


capital 


for 


Cool-sounding 
people 
Heavenly new hats for Angelface 

Home of God’s Frozen People 

Glorified gossip 

Cuckoo 

Spanish, Kentucky and Ohio city 
National buy-word 

This shade will be very unpopular 
around Europe this summer 

Spanish dame 

Beauty and cooking of N’Orleans 
Flighty kind of people, lead a bird-like 


warm-hearted 
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existence, have no stratospheres 


Negatives to you! 
Paul, Joseph, Louis, Anne, Augustine, 
John, Helena and Etcetera: abb. 


Head of the world’s first floating popu- 
lation 

Old English oaken bucket (what a yoke, 
fokes!) 

Suburb of Little 
ding! 

Turkish delight 
Louise, Charles, 
Veronica 

Knots to this, eh, Sailor? 

With Ada added, it’s quite a state 
What sponers take for their ills 
What racketeers fight it out in 

A nice thing to be half 

Tahitans made a mess of it 

Islands southwest of New Zealand 
Stalins in ermines 

One who keeps you in stitches 

True 

X, Death or Cosmic 

Cowfeederias 

They get plastered on bottles and suit- 
cases 

Park where FDR parked 

Taro mush 

The Bulls by Franco 

This is sheepish 

Native movement ,in Cuba—kicks 
way along a bumpy path 

This will turn you Red 

Kind of avis 

This is smart, until college men tackle it 
World’s No. 1 traveler 

She’s always on call in the America 
home—will come for a little hey! 
Here’s one for MacTavish 

longa, vita brevis 

He buries his mistakes: abb. 


Rock, Ark.—no kid- 


Geneva, Como and 


its 


Solution to December Puzzle 


A TRAVEL ODDITY 


White Buffalo 


by Peyton Moncure 


ORE AND MORE VISITORS passing through western Montana each yeail} 
have availed themselves of the opportunity of visiting the National|f 
Bison Range on the Flathead Reservation to see and photoes one ofj} 
the wonders of the animal world—a white buffalo, or bison. And par,|} 
ticularly is this animal a rarity now that the only other white buffalo inj 
existence has died—the true albino which was kept at the National Zoo { 
in Washington, D. C. i) 
The exact location of the National Bison Range is 50 miles north of 
Missoula, Montana, on U. S. Highway 10A and 93. The town of Ravalli| 
ig at the southern tip of the reserve. As you go over the hill to St. 
Ignatius you will very likely see part of the hen of several hundred! 
bieon on the hillsides, sometimes foraging close to the fence along the’ 
highway. However, to see the white buffalo bull you must continue ‘on | 
U. S. 10A to Dixon, then turn off on an excellent, oiled, state highway 
to Moiese near which is located the Bison Range headquarters. ut 
There is no charge for driving through this natural game preserve. | 
You may use freely the picnic fauilities improved natural swimming’ 
pool, and photograph right and left such photogenic wildlife as elk, 
deer, mountain sheep, and ‘buffalo. The white buffalo, along with a 
dozen or so ordinary buffalo, is kept near headquarters in a fenced-i in| 
area of about twenty acres, so that it is always visible to visitors. And 
during the tourist season the white buffalo and his “retinue” of nor: 
mally-colored buffalo are the obliging subjects of camera fans, both 
movie and still, from sun-up to Sidon ] 
The white buffalo was born in 1933 here at the Range. This black: 
capped bull was the offspring of normal buffalo parents, although i 
mother was a magnificent specimen of buffalo cow. Scientists have called 
it a “pied” bison because of the pigment startlingly apparent in the 
shaggy mass of black hair on the crown of its head, and in the pigment 
in the blue eyes, horns, and hooves. Thus, it is not a true albino, though 
this fact does not detract from its diabolical appearance. J 
A true albino buffalo calf was born on the Range in 1937. Thi 
albino calf was born blind, and, as a consequence, was disowned by i 
mother, as often occurs in the case of misfits in the animal world. The 
calf was then shipped to the National Zoo in the nation’s capital, where 
it remained until its recent death. i 
How many more years “Big Medicine,” as the white bull is called, 
will live and thrill visitors is not known. The life expectancy of bison 
is about the same as that of cattle, so, barring sickness or other un- 
forseen occurrences, the white bull will continue to attract curious visi- 
tors and photographers for a few more years yet, in spite of its visible” 
signs of old age apparent in its fading, wrinkled hide, its slow move 
ments and its proneness for basking in the sun atop a sandy knoll. 
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White buffalo, with mate of normal coloring, stares sullenly at cameraman. 


Travel 


BELGIUM AND LUXEMBURG by Dore 
| Ogrizek. 308 pages. McGraw-Hill, N. Y. 
' ($6 .00. 

_ Continuing the World in Color series, Mr. 
} ‘Ogrizek turns once more to Europe and en- 
| tertainingly covers the history and customs of 
| two small but intriguing countries. Handsome- 
| ly illustrated, the book reproduces several 
| paintings by famed Flemish artists. Both color 
| and art work are of excellent quality and the 
| design gives a changing lay-out and design 
throughout its pages. Illustrated maps and 
eartoons blend well with the fine color draw- 
ings and reproductions of master works. 


WHALING AND OLD SALEM by Frances 
Diane Robotti. 192 pages. Oliver Durell, 
N. Y. $3.50. 

fhe author of Chronicles of Old Salem here 
“moves into the tales of whaling adventurers 
who made this Massachusetts town home port. 
The book is heavily illustrated with prints and 
photos of sailing ships and their masters as 
well as other interesting scenes of life in those 
days. Adventure tales of both individuals and 
| sailing ships fill the book with historical back- 
ground naturally drawing emphasis. Much 
statistical information is catalogued in a well- 
arranged appendix. 


Will you RETIRE 
YOUNG ENOUGH 
to enjoy it? 


Do you really want to work all your life? 


' You can take life easy a lot sooner than you think. If 
| you know where it costs less to live, and where you can 
| earn a small income from a part-time business or job, you 
‘can afford to retire sooner, even now perhaps. 


_ One of the best features of ‘“Where to Retire on a Small 
| Income” is that every town, city, or region described was 
selected because it offers opportunities to get part-time or 
j seasonal jobs or to open a part time business. 


This book tells you where are the best places in the 
| U. S. to retire. It covers Florida, California, New England, 
) the South, the Pacific Northwest, etc. It also includes 
| - the American Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 


With this book, you learn: 


—where living costs, rents, and real estate are less (even 
i where you can buy a farm for only $2500); 


_—where you can live inexpensively on an island far from 
_ the world, yet close to neighbors; 


—where you can go fishing all year round; where you can 
Ei go hunting, boating, swimming, and “always have a good 
es time; 


—awhere your hobby will bring you an income; 
where you stand the best chance of living longer. 


You'd spend months, plus hundreds of Baulees if you 
_ searched for the hundreds of facts in this book by 
_ traveling around the country. But all these facts on 
mA little known beauty spots, America’s favorite retirement 
a areas, and many undiscovered towns, cities, and regions, 
| are yours for just $1. 
k Sooner or later—now or in Sere to come—you will want 
to be independent. Order today, while you think of it. 
foney ba » of course, if you’re not satisfied. 
Don’t bother writing a letter. Simply tear out ad, print 
Thee and address, and mail with $1 bill to Harian Publica- 
| tions, 404 Parkway, Greenlawn, New York. 


TRAVEL BOOK. 


eee 


FLIES by J. Edson Leonard. 340 pages. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. $5.00. 


Anytime your fisherman friend starts arguing 
about what fly to use to catch what fish, you 
can settle the debate by lifting this book off 
your shelf. A  staggeringly comprehensive 
work, the book even has a center section dic- 
tionary of 2,200 fly patterns. Whether you 
want to find out about casting your first reel 
or increase your already well-entrenched 
knowledge of casting, Flies is your book. 
Origin, natural history, tying, hooks, selec- 
tions of dry and wet flies, tables, charts, cal- 
endars and surveys are all included in this 
encyclopedic volume. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS: A CENTURY OF 
SERVICE by Alden Hatch. 287 pages. 
Doubleday, N. Y. $3.50. ; 

Timed with the centennial celebration of 
American Express, this book tells the history 
of the huge travel organization—as American 
Express might tell it. Hardly a critical analy- 
sis, the book views the company’s growth 
from the desks of top executives, their deci- 
sions and policies. Occasional anecdotes inter- 
space the paens of praise to past and present 
directors. Thirty-two photos, including six of 
the elite executives, are interesting when de- 
picting the 1800s. 


‘NORTH OF MANHATTAN by Harry 


Hansen. 181 pages. Hastings House, 


N. Y. $3.50. 

Book reviewer and almanac editor Harry 
Hansen delves into the ‘background and his- 
tory of Westchester County, that haven for 
Upper Bracket Commuters. Manhattanites in 
their air-conditioned adobes may overlook 
this region of tree-shaded mansions, but others 
will find serene pleasure in reading of the 
traditions and family names which make 
Westchester the special section that it is. Illus- 
trations assist the reader by taking him into 
the dignified dwellings of note, such as the 
Sunnyside bedroom where Washington Irving 
died. Mr. Hansen has called upon his full 
knowledge of history, the knowledge that has 
brought him membership in the Society of 
American Historians, to make this a faithful 
and almost reminiscent volume. 


NEW ORLEANS by Stuart M. Lynn. 168 
pages. Hastings House, N. Y. $7.50. 


A brief bit of text plus picture captions fills 
in this book of photographs revealing aspects 
of New Orleans. The pictures stress architec- 
ture, courtyard patios, ironwork and ceme- 
teries of the Crescent City. Hardly any of the 
shots have people in them and unless you are 
fascinated by pictures of grill-work gateways 
and balconied buildings, you’re apt to find 
this collection dull. 


(Reviews Continued on Page 40) 


Club Selection: 


FABULOUS DESTINATIONS by John 
Nicholls Booth. 239 pages. Macmillan 
Co., New York. Price to members: $2.80. 

With world headlines focussed on the Far 
East, the January Selection of the Travel Book 
Club is a timely yet enjoyable book of one 
man’s wonderful adventures in that distant 
part of the world. 

Having trekked across Mexico, visited Latin 
America and made “three uneventful visits” 
to Europe, Mr. Booth turned to his battered 
atlas and decided on the Orient. On limited 
finances, he hoped to find a vacation not only 
charged with excitement but intellectually re- 
warding. Saving political and social analysis 
for another time, Mr. Booth here sets down 
“simply the unpredictable and sometimes in- 
credible adventures that can befall an average 
American citizen . . . who wanders in and 
out of the trouble centers of modern Asia.” 

Mr. Booth’s writing background stems from 
college-days coverage of Olympic Games plus 
several published books. In addition to note- 
book and pencil, he began his trip with three 
light bags, two cameras and a passport ok’d 
as far as China. Here’s the way his brief, 
opening chapter ends: “No one stood on the 
pier to see me off. It was a very matter-of- 
fact, even lonely, departure. But I didn’t 
notice it. 

“My luggage had disappeared.” 

On such a note, Mr. Booth launches a trip 
that takes him to Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, Singapore, India and Tibet. All 
of it is told with an off-the-cuff humor, astute 
observance and wonderfully balanced per- 
spective. 

During his journey, Mr. Booth sent back 
dispatches to the Chicago Sun-Times, running 
into more than one difficulty. His book brings 


out interesting facets concerning U. S. aid 
to Chiang Kai Shek. 
Sailing on a brigantine, joining guerrilla 


fighters in the Malayan jungle, meeting top 
Indian leaders, securing permission to enter 
Tibet—these are but a few of the well-told 
adventures Mr. Booth takes you into with him. 

Every member of the family will find humor, 
excitement and high enjoyment reading Fabu- 
lous Destinations. A host of photographs add 
considerably to the value of the book and— 
fortunately—they lend dramatic impetus and 
authentic atmosphere to a stirring story of a 
traveler’s unique experiences. 


Please enroll me in the Travel Book Club, 
entitling me, as a member of the National 
Travel Club, to special 20% discounts on each 
Monthly Selection. I agree to purchase four 
books a year and reserve the right to buy addi- 
tional selections if I so desire. J 


Please send me FABULOUS DESTINA- 
TIONS at the special membership price of 
$2.80. Remittance is enclosed. [] 
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Vacationland 


With A Personality 


by Lily Pons 


Veo ARE A LUXURY and a rarity in 
the life of an opera and concert singer. 
' The butcher, baker and banker have regu- 
larly scheduled periods of getting away from 
“shop” cares, but somehow there always seems 
to be one more summer concert or an un- 
expected opera engagement or an emergency 
call for a radio appearance that keeps me right 
on the job the year round. I have found 
the best way to have a vacation is to plan it 
in accordance with a scheduled appearance. 
And there is one place I always try to steer 
my tour towards: Paris. 

Many people rush to rural haunts and pas- 
torale scenes when their vacation rolls around, 
but I live in the country, Norwalk, Conn., to 
be exact, and have found it is for me the 
most agreeable of long term living spots. So 
for contrast Paris is the perfect place for my 
vacation. It is, of course, packed full of mem- 
ories for me, as I was born in France and 
have spent, on and off, many years in Paris. 
Every street and building exudes reminis- 
cences that are waiting for me year after 
year. 

When I return to Paris I spend my first 
few days walking about the city, usually alone, 
just looking at the buildings along the Seine, 
listening to the accordion-waltzes in the small 
bistros, watching the cafe crowds under the 
sidewalk umbrellas, noting the changing scene 
of tourists on the Left Bank, and re-visiting 
my favorite churches such as Saint Eustache, 
St. Julienne le Pauvre, St. Louis, and, of 
course, Notre Dame. Once I get myself re- 
established to the ever-changing currents of 
this city, then I am off to the out-lying parts 
of Paris in an open car to re-visit and re- 
‘discover several of my special places. 

* %*% * 

Born in Cannes, France, Lily Pons studied at 
the Paris Conservatory, winning first prize in 
piano for two years. Her splendid voice drew 
her into opera, however, and she now ranks 
as one of the top-flight coloratura sopranos of 
our age. She has recently joined the National 
Travel Club. 
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Travel Books. 


(Continued from Page 37) 


FESTIVALS U. S. A. by Robert Meyer, Jr. 
438 pages. Ives Washburn, N. Y. $4.50. 
We generally think of countries like Mexico 
as being heavily sprinkled with festivals but 
this book may well open your eyes to the 
innumerable events of interest going on 
throughout the United States around the 
clock. Over 1,200 annual celebrations are neat- 
ly described under their state headings in 
this unusual compendium. The frequent 
traveler might keep it in the glove compart- 
ment of his car to be sure and not miss an odd 
event or gay celebration taking place in some 
unexpected spot. Everything from New York’s 
Faster Parade to the Springfield, Minn., Sauer- 
kraut Day Festival can be found between the 
covers of Festival U. S. A. Check your 
own state for a few surprises. There is prob- 
ably a happy fete taking place right now in 
some town near you. A comprehensive index 
is an excellent aid in looking up events of a 
type particularly interesting to you. 


NORTHWEST ANGLING by Enos Brad- 
ner. 239 pages. A. S. Barnes, N. Y. $5.00. 
Another book to delight the angler is this well- 
arranged publication covering the Pacific 
Northwest region. Enos Bradner is the out- 
door editor of the Seattle Times and his 
familiarity with his sector gives an authori- 
tative backing to this fisherman’s guide. Color 
illustrations add to the black and white 
sketches spotted through the book. 


AUSTRALIA 1950 edited by J. A. Alex- 
ander. 800 pages. Joshua B. Powers, New 
York. 

Just about any statistical information you 
want to know about the Land Below is con- 
tained in this monumental collection of facts 
and figures. It is a complete reference. 
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Paris Post 


(Continued from Page 33) 


again the superb technique which has placed | 
her in the ranks of the day’s leading bal- 
lerinas. During Youskevitch’s recovery period, 
his Theme ipa Variations part was danced by | 
John Kriza, who seemed as ill at ease in the | 
assignment as he was obviously ill-fitted for | 
it technically. However, in Fancy Free (which | 
Parisians loved), and in his new “Rodeo” | 
chore, Kriza registered with his unassuming | 
charm. Paul Godkin bowled over spectators | 
with his tongue-in-cheek Interplay perfor- | 
mance and James Mitchell impressed some | 
people seeing him for the first time off B’way. 

Not only did the Paris public, which hissed | 
Ruth Page’s American Ballet not long ago, | 
finally dunt the virtues of U. S. choreogra- | 


were lavish in lauding the aggregation, which | 
necessarily had to compete with French no“) 
tions of ballet. as conceived these days by | 
Serge Lifar and his Paris Opéra troupe, | ‘| 
Roland Petit and his group, the Opéra | 
Comique lineup and, of course, Marquis de ~ 
Cuevas. 


Libby Holman Comeback? 


From all appearances, Broadway musical | 
comedy merchants are passing up an extreme- — 
ly good bet in the person of Libby Holman, | 
the throaty-voiced chanteuse who fled the Main 
Stem after setting up a gallery of admirers. 
In a pair of Paris recitals, Miss Holman has — 
proved she still possesses the vocal and physi- | 
cal equipment to make some of the nae! j 
ladies you see in New York shows look quite — 
pale. 


Her meaningful contralto gets to the in- 
nards of a modern song and, at the same time, 
she preserves a keen sense of showmanship ~ 
and a youthful, even girlish quality which © 
fascinated local audiences. Singing blues — 
songs and folk ditties in the intimacy of the - 
Comédie des Champs-Elysées, without micro-— 
phones, the dark-haired star chanted a 90- 
minute program which left no doubt she was — 
perfectly at home trouping again. Her recital, — 
incidentally, could serve as a pattern for some ~ 
popular singers whose presentation ideas must 
drive electricians and assorted stagehands 
to the point of revoking their union member- — 
ships. 

The entire evening was in English except 
for three encore numbers sung in French. The 
Frenchmen present appeared not to mind too 
much. There were character songs, comedy — 
songs, torchy songs, strictly sentimental songs, 
songs with lyrics by Tennessee Williams and 
even a “petit Negro spiritual.” Although gen- 
erous with encores, Miss Holman graciously ~ 
ignored pleas from the audience for a chorus 
of Moanin’ Low, her trademark from other 
years. More noticeable was her failure to in- 
clude a set or two of solo pieces for her ~ 
arranger-accompanist, Gerald Cook, whose 
keyboard work during the songs whetted ap- 
petites for an occasional spotlight on the 
piano. 
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iT MAGAZINE THAT ROAMS the globe has 
been, of late, available by subscription 
oly. Now, for the first time in over ten years, 
(RAVEL moves to the news stands. 


Over the past decade there has been a vast 
increase in the number of travel-conscious 
persons. It is time they were served with a 
nagazine that brings adventure with authen- 
icity, information with excitement, and enter- 
ainment of practical value to the individual. 


TRAVEL packs its pages with suggestions 
anging from a weekend jaunt to plans for 
hat all-important dream trip. It promises to 
se always bright, vivid, fresh and honest— 
ven in the best resorts it rains occasionally. 
‘t explores every nook and cranny of the 
orld, reporting on places most of us can 
never hope to see first hand but like to enjoy 
vicariously. But TRAVEL stresses and never 
loses sight of the active traveler, the limited 
yacationist, the budget-conscious reader. 


Across the span of half a century, the maga- 
ine TRAVEL has broadened the horizons of 
wo generations. Readers have roamed with 
TRAVEL to the farthest reaches of the globe. 
ey have read articles by noted writers such 
as Hilaire Belloc, John Gunther, James Nor- 
man Hall, Louis Adamic, J. B. Priestley and 
. H. Lawrence, to name but a portion, and 
found the pages of TRAVEL spiced with ad- 
venture, entertainment and practical features 
of vacation value. 

Affiliated with TRAVEL is the National Travel 
Jub. A host of benefits are available by j join- 
ng this organization. The card inserted in 
his issue will bring you full information with- 


I 


out strings or high pressure. If somebody 
beat you to the card, drop us a line. 

With this January, 1951, 
vitalized TRAVEL embarks on a new and ex- 
eiting voyage. Nice to have yott aboard. 


issue, the re- 
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Photo Contest Bonus 


_ As announced previously, pictures winning 
prizes in the TravEL Photo Contest which 
were made at Silver Springs, Fla., will receive 
bonus awards of $50, $15 and $10 respec- 
‘ively for first, second and third places. This 
special offer terminates with the March win- 
ners which will be published in April. 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and ex- 
plorations; to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of 
transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of 


ADVISORY BOARD 


TRANSPORTATION: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Film Rental News 


For many months, members of the Na- 
tional Travel Club have had the privilege of 
receiving films for home showing at a cost 
of only forty cents to cover shipping and han- 
dling. Members have been permitted to retain 
these film reels for ten days before returning 
them. 

Increased demand for these films has, how- 
ever, brought about a slight revision of this 
policy. In the future, the movies will be sent 
on the basis of free rental for five days. The 
forty cents for handling will, of course, remain 
the same. 

In view of the popularity of the films, the 
National Travel Club requests that members 
using the pictures return them as soon as 
possible rather than retain them for the five- 
day limit. 

A list of motion pictures deailable at pres- 
ent appears in the adjoining column. A letter 
or postcard, with the date you wish to receive 
them, will bring you the movies. Please give 
alternate dates and specify whether you desire 
the 8 mm. or 16 mm. size. 


Special Travel Arrangements 


Arrangements have been made with the 
Manger Travel organization for special rates 
on package tours to Europe for members of 
the National Travel Club. Manger has offices 
in New York, Mexico City, Paris and London, 
and a chain of representatives around the 
world. Additional tours may be added later. 
Members can receive full details by writing to 


the National Travel Club. 
Travel Book Club 


Both old and new readers will find the 
recent inauguration of the Travel Book Club 
of special interest this month with selection 
of Fabulous Destinations. While books con- 
forming more strictly to the guide book pat- 
tern containing data of paramount value to 
the traveler will reach the Club’s list, publica- 
tions like Fabulous Destinations prove how 
exciting books in the travel field can be. Read- 
ing like a novel, it packs the wallop and 
adventure of fiction, yet its very authenticity 
places it a good cut above most make-believe. 
Without realizing it, you absorb a_ heavy 
amount of educational information in a highly 
entertaining manner. As a member of the 
National Travel Club, you can enroll in the 
Travel Book Club, receiving a bénefit of 20 
per cent discount on each book you buy. And 
visit fabulous destinations often. 


our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal 
and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to 
establish a closer relationship with the people of the world in 
order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


|®UROPEAN AFFAIRS: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher, Sir Philip Gibbs. ORIENTAL AFFAIRS: Lucient S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells, AUSTRALIA—-NEW ZEALAND: Harry N. Holmes 


FILMS AVAILABLE TO 
MEMBERS 


NEW ENGLAND HOLIDAY 
CALIFORNIA PICTURE BOOK 
YOSEMITE 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
GRAND CANYON 
BANFF AND LAKE LOUISE 
HAWAII 
MEXICO 
BALI 
BELLES OF THE SOUTH SEAS 


STOP SAYING THAT 
TRAVEL IS TOO EXPENSIVE 


Have you investigated passenger- 
carrying freighters, 
the lower-cost way to travel? 


You can take a neyer-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos 
Aires (via many stops) for what you’d spend at a resort. Trips 
to Hawaii, the West Indies, between California and New York via 
the Panama Canal—trips to almost everywhere—all are within 
your means. Think of a round-the-world cruise, which everybody 
sooner or later dreams of. Depending upon how fast you want to 
go, it can be yours for as little as $250.$300 a month. 


Class for class of accommodations, passenger-carrying 
freighters charge less. And what a trip you get! Large 
rooms with beds (not bunks), many with private bath, 
lots of good food, and all the relaxation you long for when 
things get tense at your job. 


Best of all, there’s no dressing up—no crowded decks or dining 
rooms, no unwanted noise—just pleasant days of cruising to the 
lands you’ye set your heart on seeing. 


Ships are fast. A two-weeks’ vacation cam take you to the West 
Indies or down the Pacific Coast. In a month you can cruise to 
the Spanish Main. In 70 days you can see Egypt, Greece, Italy, 
Turkey, and other glamorous countries from one end of the 
Mediterranean to the other, Yes, depending upon where you 
start from, there are shorter trips some of a week or less, even 
overnight. 


One book, TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD, names 
the lines, tells where they go, how much they charge, briefly 
describes accommodations. It includes hundreds of services from 
most U. S. and Canadian ports. First published 15 years ago, 
this is probably one of the most popular travel guides ever pub- 
lished. Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the world 
swear by it. Travel writers and editors, magazines, radio and 
television programs—all have said, ““To learn how to travel at prices 
you can afford, get Travel Routes Around the World.’’ 


$1 brings you this jam-packed book. And your $1 also brings you 
two priceless reports: 


1. FREIGHTER LIFE. What vagabond voyaging is all 
about. Who goes on the ships, what they’re like, what 
you eat, etc. Plenty of photos. 


2. LANDS IN THE SUN. Where to stay a while—even 
retire if you wish—in the West Indies, Mexico, Guatemala, 
and other lands to the south where the dollar buys so 
much more. 


A big $1 worth. Send for your copies of all three guides now. 


Tear out ad, print name and address, and mail with $1 bill to 
Harian Publications, 40 Parkway, Greenlawn, New York. 
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Vag abond Camera (Continued from Page 35) a> 


The price of the lens, in case you’re dream- 
ing of attaching one to a Leica, was $290 
each, but no more are available, except, 
possibly, at the regular price of $1500. 


Did You Know? 


Did you know. . That the best way to 
clean film (either still or motion picture) is 
with a piece of clean velvet wetted with carbon 
tetrachloride? To remove dust-collecting static, 
rub the back of the film. Caution: carbon 
tetrachloride should not be inhaled; use it 
only outdoors or near an open window, and 
keep away from flame. 

. That free movies are available to 
sportsmen’s clubs? More than 700 motion 
picture films on travel, fishing, hunting, na- 
ture, and kindred subjects are available for 
showing to clubs without charge except trans- 
portation. These l6mm films, many with 
sound, have been produced by commercial 
organizations, conservation agencies, and the 
like. In some cases, an attendance of specified 
size must be guaranteed; in others, showing is 
restricted to certain states. A bulletin listing 
films and telling where each can be obtained 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Country 


Club 
FAtotel 


California’s Newest and Finest 


Swimming Pool—Overlooking Golf Course 
200 Rooms — 40 Kitchenette Apartments 
Unusual Cocktail Lounge and 


Dining Room 


445 N. Rossmore Avenue 
Hollywood 4, Calif. 


Rates from $5.00 Daily $135.00 Monthly 
HO. 9-2701 


If You Are Looking For... 


An intimate resort hotel, (20 beauti- 
fully appointed rooms) in the heart 
of Canada’s winter sport vacationland 

. Renowned for delicious cuisine 
(dietary laws observed) . . . Write for 
information about reservations and 
attractive rates. 


O. KAHN’S HOTEL 


The only Hotel under supervision of 
the Rabbinical Council of Montreal 


Ste. Agathe des Montes, P.Q., Can. 


1) 


may be had for ten cents in coin or stamps 
from Sportsmen’s Service, Outdoor Life Mag- 
azine, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 

. That one of the most photogenic sports 
events is the Mid-winter Soaring Champion- 
ships in which gliders compete in sailing skills 
at Torrey Pines Mesa, which overlooks the 
Pacific at San Diego, California. The weirdly- 
twisted Torrey Pine trees are found only here 
and at offshore Santa Rosa Island. Torrey 
Pines Mesa is a public park commanding a 
panoramic view of the beach. As many as a 
dozen sailplanes take to the air at once. 

That in Grove County, Kansas, an 
ane rock formation, one of nature’s rid- 
dles, resembles an Egyptian sphinx? One of 


the Monument Rock group, it is near Castle . 


Rock, a chalk spire rising 75 feet above the 
floor of the Kansas prairie. At different times 
of day, the rock formations provide fantastic 
shadow effects which intrigue photographers 
with continually varying aspects. 

.. That a roll of film accidentally dropped 
in water is not necessarily ruined? I had this 
problem when I accidentally dunked two rolls 
of film in the Pacific Ocean. The next day | 
was about to throw the film away but decided 
to develop the rolls. The first was ruined by 
paper stuck to the film. The second roll | 
soaked in Kodak Photo Flow. In a couple of 
minutes, the film was freed and after de- 
velopment it showed no ill effects from its 
rough treatment in the ocean. Aerosol, Edwal 
Kwik-Wet, or other wetting agent, would do 
just as well. 


Camera News 


Dynacolor Movie film now is available in 
Daylight and Tungsten types, with ASA rat- 
ings of 10 and 16, respectively. For a free data 
tieet on this new color film, write Dynacolor, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 

The new 1951 Twin-Tray magnetic tape 
recorders provide a series of models suitable 
for amateur and professional use. With one of 
these, it is easy to add sound to your home 
movies or slide films. Dialogue, background 
musie and sound effects may be dubbed in. 

A filter kit for the Polarioid “picture-a- 
minute” camera provides a yellow filter for 
cloud effects; a polarizing filter for eliminat- 
ing reflected glare; and a “half-step” filter 
for splitting aperture differences on the Po- 
larioid camera. The three filters, in a case 
($5.95 plus tax) also fit other cameras having 
30-32 mm. lens rings. 

The Polaroid camera is going to college. 
Twenty Polaroid cameras, at the Universi- 


‘ty of Michigan, turn out finished identi- 


fication pictures at the rate of 1,000 an hour, 
so students may have complete photo-identifi- 
cation cards before leaving the registration 
office. A standard field-splitting device is 
placed over the regular camera lens permit- 
ting four separate exposures to be recorded on 
each print. Three exposures are kept for the 
University record. 


The Parthenon 


(Continued from Page 14) 


: | 
| 


Greece became a free state with Athens a 
its capital in 1833. The Acropolis was clear : 
of all Turkish buildings and remnants andj 
the attempt'made to transform the hill t 
to the appearance it had in Pericles’ tim 
For the first time in over 1,000 years an 01 
ganized national effort was made to presery 
the remains of the Parthenon and other Peri 
clean Acropolis buildings. 

First Parthenon restorations started in 192 
by the Greek government were sponsored b 
the late Dr. John H. Finley, editor of the Ne 
York Times, and six American friends 6 
Greece. The explosion gap in the long nortk 
side colonnade was filled in complete wit 
columns and entableture, to the extent tha 
hill top marble remains would allow. Sey 
eral columns in the south-side colonnade ex 
plosion gap_were partially restored with r 
maining available column drums. The work 
was completed in 1930. 

The last siege of the hill top citadel o¢ 
cured April 27, 1941, when Nazi soldiers tog 
possession and raised the Swastika .on the 
Acropolis flag pole. Seconds before, a lone 
Greek soldier had lowered the Greek flag from 
the pole, clutched it to his breast and ico 
to his death over the edge of the nearby wall. 

After a decade of invasion, war, revolution 
and strife Athens is again ready to receive 
the foreign visitor. Whether “first-timer” or 

“many-timer” the prime objective of the visitor 
will be the nearby Acropolis summit to view 
the Parthenon, a sight that will give him the 
same intangible thrill experienced by the Alex: 
andrian tourist of 2,300 years ago. The tem: 
ple may be in ruins, but its heaues is still 


there. @ 


Parthenon’s classic columns dwarf visitors. 
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Morning to Night Wardrobe 


lor your winter holiday 
in Bermuda 


by Patricia Dickerman 


Travel’s Fashion Consultant 


From morning croquet through 
afternoon tea on The Castle 
Harbour’s garden _ terrace, 
casual wools are the custom. 
A flannel blazer tops the 
white doeskin skirt. Flannel 
culottes, wool shirt, and cash- 
mere sweater tossed casually 
over shoulders. 


Casual wools by day—pretty silks by night—is the guide for your Bermuda 
wardrobe. With midday temperatures around 68°, dropping to 58° after dark, 
you will wear a cardigan or sports jacket with your daytime wools, and a warm 
‘wrap with cocktail or evening dress at night. Your hatbox can be left at home— 
a hat for traveling is all you’ll need. 


Grey flannel skirt and plaid shirt for golf. Cashmere sweaters and 
; knee length plaid shorts for bicycle jaunts. 


Lhd 


Weekday evenings call for a 
‘cocktail dress, such as the 
black taffeta frock at right, 
sand your prettiest evening 
‘dress for Saturday _ nights. 


CONTRIBUTOR'S CORNER 


RAYMOND 
SCHUESSLER (Ca- 
nadian Ski Resorts), 
30, studied journal- 
ism at the University 
of Buffalo and has 
been a full time wri- 
ter for the past five 

years. He has written a 
for over 100 publications and on diverse sub- 
jects from philosophy to sports. The latter 
comes handy to him as he was a professional 
baseball player and left the Boston Braves 
organization in 1945. He even had a whack 
at the Mexican League. Living in Buffalo, 
N. Y., he concentrates on a novel in-between 
his article writing. 


ELIZABETH AND 
TOM WALKER 
(Honeymoon Ahead) 
met as students in 
George Washington 
University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Elizabeth, 
whose last name was 
then Huntt, was born 


in Waldorf,, Md., in 1929, 


later attending 
Mary Washington College of the University 


of Virginia at Fredericksburg, Va. TOM 
WALKER, a Navy veteran, was born in Hat- 
tiesburg, Ala., in 1925, attended Mississippi 
State College and later received his AB de- 
gree in Drama and Stage Interpretation from 
George Washington University. He also 
worked on his MA degree in Fine Arts at the 
Yale University School of Drama. For the 
past seven months he has been associated with 
the Hugh McCaffrey Modeling Agency in New 
York. You have probably seen him in adver- 
tisements appearing in magazines and news- 
papers throughout the land for such varied 
products as Elein watches, Shelvador refrig- 
erators, Kentucky Club tobacco, Pepperell 
Sheets anid International Silverware. 


FREDERICK W. 
DICKINSON (The 
Parthenon) is a na- 
tive of Chicago but 
loathes big cities and 
now resides in Glen 
Arbor, Mich., where 
he has spent the past 
thirteen years. He 
both photographs and paints the scenery of 
Michigan’s lower peninsula, and writes arti- 
cles as a natural out-growth of five year’s as 
editor and publisher of a weekly newspaper. 
His hobbies range from music to mountain 
climbing and landscaping in his 45-acre yard. 


Married, he has three children. 


EARLE M. REY- 
NOLDS (Land of the 
Trembling Earth ) 
grew up in suburban 
Philadelphia and was 
a white collar com- 
muter until the war 
changed his course. 
After serving with 
anti-aircraft artillery in England and Africa, 
he wound up in a Georgia hospital. Succumb- 
ing to the lure of the south and one south- 
erner in particular, he married and settled 
down in Odum, Ga. Now enrolled in the 
Georgia Teachers College, he hopes to com- 
bine writing with historical 
teaching. 


MANORAMA RAM- 
KRISHNA MODAK 
(India — from Tem- 
ples to Tigers) is a 
graduate of Oberlin 
College, has a Mas- 
ter’s Degree from Co- 
lumbia University, 
and has done special 
study in oriental subjects at Brew University. 
Author of The Land and People of India, she 
has contributed to many magazines and news- 
papers both in the United States and India. 
Married to a distinguished Indian leader, Mrs. 
Modak has lived for many years in India 
and knows that country’s society and social 
strata well. With her husband, she has ad- 
dressed several thousand American audiences 


on the complex subject of India. 
e 


ROBERT R. RICH- 
ARDS (I Work with 
Glaciers) turned free 
lance writer in 1945 
and has had some 50 
short stories, articles 
and novellettes pub- 
lished in many maga- 
zines! Last year he 
completed a 10,000-mile, 15-month journey 
through the southwest and Mexico. He has 
lived a St. Louis and Arizona but now re- 
sides in New York, finding a redeeming fea- 
ture of that hectic city the fact that many 
globe trotters hibernate in Manhattan while 


planning their itineraries. 
e 


PEYTON MONCURE 
(White Buffalo) be- - 
gan writing stories in 
the fourth grade, 
broke into print 
twelve year later. He 
studied journalism at 
Montana University [an : 
and today, at 34, is a consistent contributor to 
many magazines and several large newspapers 
in the west. 
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EDITOR'S LOG 


Keeps Going | 
Dear Sirs: 

I have enjoyed the magazine TRAVEL for ny } 
first year and J want to renew my subscription 
for another year. I cannot actually travel} 
nearly as much as I would like to but when} 


not ae on the road I sit in my easy chai] 


take the same trip over ae I just get that | 
magazine and away I go. This year I spent} 
my vacation mostly in the middle west. Nu 
year I expect to visit Washington, D. C.” 
look forward to every issue of TRAVEL. 


| 

William O. Gilmore| 

Eugene, Ore. 4 

° \y 
First Letter 7 
| 


Dear Sirs: | 

I have been a member of the “a 
Travel Club for perhaps 25 years. I re: 
TRAVEL from cover to cover but this is my | 
first letter to the editor. Perhaps I should have 
written earlier [to say] I have observed, a 
been pleased by, the change in policy and 
matter in TRAVEL. a 
James B. Tharp | 
Columbus, O.— a 
is | 
Book Club Delights , 5 
Dear Sirs: 

Will you kindly enter my subscription fok rT 
your magazine. I would also like to join you 
Travel Book Club. I am delighted to find that; 
there is such a club. I felts to several book 
clubs but my main objection is that they select 
fiction instead of travel. I do not need your, 
first selection as I happen to be the author. 
May I take this opportunity to thank you for 
selecting my book. [Look Before You Leap— 
Ed.| J consider it a-great honor, 

Kilda Harrell 
Washington, D, 


Unknown Architects 
Dear Sirs: 
I have recently read TRAVEL’s article om 
Colonial Williamsburg. Author Edwards, 
rightly, is high in his praise of Dr. Goodwin’ 
. but for the name of the architects and” 
landscape architect to whose painstaking res 
search and skill in the design and constructior 
of the entire project I look in vain. The name 
of the artist who paints the picture, the sculp 
tor, the builder, the author and the poet is 
invariably given. Why is it that the architect, 
whose work is often of so monumental and 
lasting a character, is practically never 
mentioned ? . 
George Francis Marlowe — 

Framingham Centre, Mass. 

Many persons, such as Sir Christopher Wren 
created the original plans of Williamsburg, 
While the research and restoration job was 
monumental, the architects were basically con 
cerned with copying designs of others, not 
with the creative imagination of men like 


Frank Lloyd Wright or Norman Bel Geddes. 


Travel 


———> id you ever shop for dinner in Paris? 


Even if you parlay-voo like a native, you get a 
queer, lost feeling the first time you go marketing in a 
foreign country. 


You look at the shelves filled with strange goods, and 
not one of them means anything to you. And you haven’t 
the faintest idea which are good, and which are so-so, 
and which won't satisfy you at all. 


And if, by chance, you happen to see a familiar 
American brand among the strangers—well, take our word 
for it, you embrace it like an old, old friend! 


There’s nothing like a little travel to make you realize 
how our American system of brand names makes life 
easier and pleasanter—and safer, too. 


Here at home, when a manufacturer develops a product . 


he thinks you'll like, he puts his name on it—big and 


Whenever you buy— 


demand the brand you want 


clear and proud. You try it, and if it doesn’t suit you, you 
know what not to get the next time. And if it does 

please you, you can buy it again with the certainty that 

it will be just as good... because the manufacturer 

can’t afford to let his brand name down. 


Brand names give you the wonderful power of taking 
it or leaving it alone. And that power—a force as 
mighty as your right to vote—is what keeps manufacturers 
vying with each other for your favor... making their 
products better and better...offering you more and more 
for your money. 


So make use of your power of choice to get what you 
want. Know your brands—and study the ads on 
these pages. That way you will get what pleases you 
best — again and again and again. 


ee ee 


INCORPORATED 


A non-profit educational foundation 
37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19,N Y. 


to Bey 
where it’s May in November and | 


the 


Whether on the beach at Montevideo, a trip to the peak of Corcovado for a 

view of the magnificence of Rio de Janeiro, or.a drive through the great cosmopolitan 

Buenos Aires, your visit to South America is unforgettable. Too, in colorful 

Port-of-Spain, the great coffee port Santos and teeming Sao Paulo the 

picture is exciting, intriguing. And life aboard the 

Good Neighbor Liner that takes you to South 

America is always attractive . .. days in 

the outdoor pool, superlative cuisine and 

service, a social life tailored to your desire. 
And remember, your dollar 


buys more in South America. 


ee... MOORE-McCORMACK 
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